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A  NOTE  ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 

October  17  and  18,  1972,  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  celebration  for  Hampden-Sydney,  as  the  College  officially 
entered  a  four-year  observance  of  Bi-Centennial  '76,  the 
College's  200th  anniversary. 

The  theme  of  the  Convocation,  "Liberal  Education  in  a 
Time  of  Revolution,"  brought  to  the  campus  three 
outstanding  speakers,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Link,  Princeton  history 
professor,  noted  journalist  and  author  Tom  Wolfe,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  DeMott,  professor  of  English  at  Amherst  College  and 
a  well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  public  affairs,  education 
and  popular  culture. 

As  a  part  of  the  Bi-Centennial  observance  within  the 
College's  oral  history  program  and  as  a  segment  of  the  program 
of  external  communications,  all  Bi-Centennial  addresses  and 
lectures  are  being  preserved  and  in  some  instances  are  being 
reproduced  for  the  benefit  and  the  interest  of  alumni,  friends, 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  College  family. 

The  three  major  addresses  given  during  Convocation  '72 
were  the  first  three  Patrick  Henry  lectures  to  be  presented 
during  the  Bi-Centennial  observance,  and  all  merit 
reproduction.  Previously  printed  and  distributed  to  alumni  and 
others  was  the  eloquent  address  by  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Link. 

This  issue  of  the  RECORD  offers  two  divergent  but  equally 
thought-provoking  and  powerful  viewpoints  of  liberal 
education  in  a  rapidly  changing  society,  the  first  by  Mr.  Wolfe 
and  the  second  by  Dr.  DeMott,  each  of  which  was  more  than 
an  hour  in  length.  Because  neither  speaker  used  a  prepared 
text,  a  process  of  transcribing  the  speeches  was  necessary, 
causing  a  delay  in  the  final  printed  form.  However,  the  impact 
and  timeliness  of  the  messages  have  not  been  affected. 
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Problems  of  class  and  status  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
division  in  contemporary  American  society  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  do  not  have  a  bachelor's  degree,  according 
to  author  Tom  Wolfe,  a  principal  speaker  during  the  opening 
Bi-Centennial  convocation. 
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Amherst  College  professor  Dr.  Benjamin  DeMott  interpreted 
the  causes  of  socisil  stratification  as  a  clash  which  is  in  part 
attributable  to  "cultural  slots"  into  which  certain  members  of 
society  are  relegated. 
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Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  can  assist  the  College  in  its  total 
recruitment  efforts  through  an  extensive  Alumni/ Admissions 
Program  which  involves  alumni  at  all  levels  of  the  admissions 
operation. 
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A  brief  report  on  the  Alumni  Fund  and  the  Alumni  Telethon 
through  messages  from  Joseph  T.  Trotter,  director  of  alumni 
relations,  and  B.  Louis  Briel,  director  of  annual  giving,  reveals 
a  positive  beginning  for  the  Bi-Centennial  '76  celebration. 


Research  into  the  alumni  files  over  an  almost  200  year  period 
unveils  a  broad  spectrum  of  distinguished  careers  and  positions 
of  leadership  held  by  alumni  since  1776. 


Class  notes  are  preceded  by  a  new  listing  of  alumni  named  to 
Who's  VJho  in  America.  The  total  number  listed  since  Volume 
I  of  the  publication  is  now  224. 


torn  wolFe 

ON   THE  THEME 

LIBERAL   EDUCATION 
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TIME  OF   REVOLUTION 


Journalist  Tom  Wolfe,  noted  lor  writings  in  a  mode  called 
"the  wowie!"  style,  is  the  author  of  several  books,  including 
The  Kandy-Kolored  Tangerine-Flake  Streamline  Baby  and  The 
Electric  Kool-Aid  Acid  Test.  He  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
THE  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE.  Born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  he 
attended  St.  Christopher's  School  there,  and  received  his  B.A. 
from  Washington  and  Lee,  and  the  Ph.D.  from  Yale  University. 


Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Reveley.  I  think  any  of 
us  who  were  here  last  night  and  heard  Arthur  Link's 
talk  heard  one  of  the  most  eloquent  cases  made  for 
liberal  arts  education  that  many  of  us  are  ever  likely 
to  have  the  chance  to  come  across. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  slightly  different  side  of 
liberal  arts  education  today.  In  fact,  it  has  really 
become  a  taboo  side  of  college  life— so  much  so  that 
over  the  last  few  years  every  time  there  seems  to  be 
some  dramatic  change  in  university  or  college  life, 
people  seem  to  want  to  come  up  with  some  very 
involved  concepts  to  avoid  looking  at  this  particular 
subject.  For  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  look  back 
about  two  years  and  recall  what  an  extraordinary 
thing  the  idea  of  the  counterculture  was  in  this 
country.  Two  years  ago  there  really  was  abroad  in  the 
land,  certainly  in  all  the  universities  and  colleges,  the 
idea  that  there  was  now  a  coalition  of  the  young,  the 
hip,  the  black  in  this  country,  which  was  going  to 
break  off  from  the  society  at  large  and  form  an 
alternate  society  and  cause  absolutely  extraordinary 
changes  in  this  country— and  that  it  was  bound  to 
win,  because  time  was  on  its  side.  Two  years  ago 
there  was  a  statistic  that  was  mentioned  continually. 
Half  of  the  United  States  was  now  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  There  was  also  the  belief  that  suddenly  a 
new  creature  had  been  born. ..the  Groovy  Mutant. 
This    notion    was    not    confined    to    people    under 


/  was  considered  to  be  the 
'renegade  cowboy'  of  the  youth  culture. 


twenty-five.  It  was  widely  believed. 

I  remember  being  invited  just  about  eighteen 
months  ago  to  Los  Angeles  to  something  that  was 
called  a  "Counterculture  Convention  for  American 
Business."  The  idea  was  that  all  these  people  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five  which  made  up  about  half  of 
the  country  were  really  a  race  of  mutants  who  had 
kind  of  developed  in  the  algae  at  forty  fathoms,  and 
they  were  coming  up  and  they  were  coming  in  the 
windows,  in  waves,  coming  in  behind  you.  And  if  you 
were  an  American  business  man  and  you  wanted  to 
continue  to  be  able  to  sell  your  Thom  McAn  shoes 
and  your  Lady  Manhattan  shirts  and  your  Ban 
underarm  and  your  Right  Guard  and  all  the  rest  of 
those  marvelous  things— that  you  had  better 
understand  these  new  creatures.  So  the  idea  was  to 
have  this  convention  in  Los  Angeles  at  which  all 
business  men  in  America  could  assemble  and  could 
find  out  what  the  mutants  were  like,  and  I  was 
invited  to  this  thing  because,  I  discovered,  I  was 
considered  to  be  the  "renegade  cowboy"  of  the 
youth  culture. 

The  "renegade  cowboy"  in  the  movie,  you  may 
remember,  is  the  cowboy  who  has  gone  rogue  and  he 
lives  among  the  Indians  and  about  every  six  months 
or  so  he  returns  and  he  is  pumped  by  the  Cavalry  for 
what  the  Indians  are  up  to.  There  is  always  this  scene 
in  the  basin  of  the  valley,  and  the  Cavalry  is  penned 
in  in  a  shack  or  stockade  or  something,  and  the  drums 
are  beating  and  the  smoke  signals  are  going  up,  and 
they  are  waiting  for  the  "renegade  cowboy"  to  come 
back.  Finally  there  is  a  knock  on  the  door  and 
everyone  with  this  incredible  look  in  their  eye  looks, 
and  the  guy  comes  in,  and  they  say  "What  do  those 
drums  mean?"  This  is  the  kind  of  role  I  found  myself 
in. 

There  was  a  brochure  for  this  convention  which 
had  a  picture  on  the  front— very  elaborate 
tableau— this  big  spread  which  was  to  give  you  an  idea 
at  a  glance  of  what  the  counterculture  was  made  up 
of.  In  the  foreground  here  was  a  girl  who  was  kind  of 
the  original  nude  from  San  Gregorio  Beach  and  she 
has  her  shanks  akimbo.  She  is  sitting  there  in  front  of 
you  and  on  the  inside  of  one  thigh  with  one  of  these 
felt  tip  pens  had  been  written  the  word  Sex  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  other  thigh  it  said  New  Morality.  She 
was  right  there  in  the  foreground.  Right  behind  her 
were  a  couple  of  surfers,  and  there  was  a  girl  who  had 
on  a  long  gown  wdth  the  double  fish  and  with  the 
water  carrier  and  the  spear  thrower  and  everything, 
and  she  is  a  "Zodiac"  freak,  an  astrology  freak.  She's 
got  the  long  pre-Raphaelite  hair  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
and  there  are  a  couple  of  Hell's  Angels  and  a  couple 
of  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  Black  Panthers. 


And  then  there  are  two  guys  playing  an  electric 
guitar,  and  they  have  this  incredible  electric  hair  also, 
that  is  going  out  like  this.  There  is  nothing  so 
extraordinary  about  guys  playing  electric  guitars,  but 
the  teeth  on  these  two  kids. ..I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  Their  teeth  looked  like  they  had 
been,  you  know,  chewing  on  a  Bell  System  telephone 
pole  for  about  two  years  or  eating  dried  creosote  or 
something.  They  had  found  two  guys  who  were  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  Methedrine  addiction. 

Then  in  the  background,  in  the  very  rear  of  this 
incredible  scene  that  was  laid  out  before  you,  I 
noticed  that  there  was  this  one  figure,  a  guy  wearing  a 
white  smock,  and  he  had  on  a  white  semi-tab  collar 
shirt  and  the  last  1958  Brooks  Brothers  black  knit  tie, 
about  so  wide,  coming  down,  and  he's  got  on  the 
tentative  sideburn  which  comes  down  to  the 
inter-tragic  notch,  which  is  this  little  notch  right  here 
at  the  ear  lobe.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  an  hour 
of  decision  in  this  country  about  two  years  ago  that 
has  totally,  as  far  as  I  know,  gone  unrecorded,  in 
which  millions  of  men  decided  to  grow  sideburns,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  instruct  you  in  this.  I  mean  it  is 
widely  known  that  sideburns  are  being  worn,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  instruct  you  in  this,  and  many, 
many  people,  in  fact  the  vast  majority  of  people  who 
started  growing  sideburns  and  suddenly  had  to  face 
the  decision  of  how  far  down  they  are  going  to  come, 
and  they  would  aim  them,  with  an  amazing  collective 
instinct  for  this  notch.  And  I  saw  so  many  people 
growing  sideburns  down  to  this  notch  in  the  ear  that  I 
looked  it  up  and  this  is  called  the  inter-tragic  notch,  a 
social-anatomical  note  I  hereby  offer  to  anyone  who 
might  care  about  that.  The  next  stage... you  get  it 
down  a  little  further  til'  you  get  mutton  chops  and 
start  really  carrying  on.  Anyway  this  guy  had  the 
inter-tragic  notch  sideburns,  the  white  smock,  the 
semi-tab  collar  shirt  and  the  1958  Brooks  Brothers 
string  tie,  and  he  had  a  clip  board  and  he  had  a  Bic-29 
Ball  Point  pen  in  his  hand  and  he  had  a  stethoscope 
around  his  neck  and  he's  sort  of  standing  there, 
alert— and  then  it  dawns  on  you:  in  this  tableau  of  the 
counterculture  this  guy  was  the  token  straight  man. 
You  know,  the  idea  is  that  we  are  not  telling  you  that 
everybody  under  twenty-five  is  totally  changed,  only 
99^2%  have  changed,  and  one  straight  soul  is  left  back 
there  somewhere. 

Anyway,  this  idea  that  there  have  really  been 
cosmic  changes  in  half  of  the  population  was  not 
something  that  was  started  by  rather  cretinish  people 
who  have  counterculture  conventions  for  business.  It 
really  started  in  the  academy.  I  would  say  that  the 
genesis  of  the  idea  was  really  the  Marshall  McLuhan 
theory  that  an  entire  generation  had  been  changed  by 


...the  debutante  in  blue  jeans. 


the  electronic  media,  the  idea  that  through  exposure 
to  the  television,  computers,  the  telephone  and  the 
rest  of  it  that  the  central  nervous  system  of  an  entire 
generation  had  actually  been  rewired.  That  was 
basically  the  physiology  of  this  theory.  This  was 
picked  up  by  Theodore  Rozak,  who  wrote  THE 
MAKING  OF  THE  COUNTERCULTURE  and 
actually  coined  the  term  of  the  "counterculture"  and 
really  began  the  idea  that  there  was  now  a  coalition 
of  chiefly  young  people,  who  not  only  had  different 
ideas  but  had  a  different  consciousness.  As  he 
introduced  the  term  consciousness,  he  called  it  a  kind 
of  super-consciousness.  This  was  of  course  picked  up 
and  made  more  famous  by  Charles  Reich  in  THE 
GREENING  OF  AMERICA,  in  which  he  called  it 
"Consciousness  Three,"  and  he  really  depicted  the 
youth  of  America  again  as  a  unified  group  of  people 
who  were  a  kind  of  collective  Messiah  who  might  save 
the  United  States  from  200  years  of  rigidity.  This  is 
also  picked  up  again  by  Jean-Francois  Revel  in  his 
book  WITHOUT  MARX  OR  JESUS,  in  which  he  said 
that  there  was  a  new  man,  an  homo  nouus,  who,  he 
felt,  would  create  a  world-wide  revolution.  All  of  this, 
I  say,  was  promulgated  by  intelligent  people  such  as 
the  three  or  four  I  have  mentioned,  seeing  and 
observing  university  and  college  life  in  1968-69  and 
1970. 

Now  all  these  theories  have  been  interesting,  and 
these  are  very  interesting  men;  but,  as  I  say,  all  of  this 
has  been  a  very  elaborate  and  unconscious  way  of 
avoiding  the  taboo  subject  that  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset,  which  is  simply  class  and  status,  social  status, 
as  they  relate  to  the  university  and  to  the  college. 
When  changes  occur,  I  don't  think  people  want  to 
look  at  them  in  those  terms.  We've  never  wanted  to 
look  at  change  in  terms  of  class  and  status  in  this 
country  because  of  a  long-standing  tradition  that  such 
things  weren't  supposed  to  matter  on  this  side  of  the 
world.  And  today,  particularly  among  youth,  I  think 
young  people  have  never  wanted  to  look  upon  their 
own  lives  as  being  determined  by  class  and  by  status. 

One  of  my  favorite  figures  today  is  the  debutante 
in  blue  jeans,  who  is  to  be  found  in  every  corner  of 
the  United  States.  You  can  find  her  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  you  can  find  her  in  San  Francisco,  you  can 
find  her  in  Cleveland— anywhere  you  want  to  go. 
You'll  pick  up  the  paper  one  day  and  you'll  see  an 
interview  with  a  local  debutante  and  there  is  the 
picture  of  her  and  she's  wearing  blue  jeans.  She's  got 
on  a  blue  work  shirt  that  is  unbuttoned  about  down 
to  the  sternum,  you  know.  She  has  got  long 
pre-Raphaelite    hair    that    is    uncombed    but    has 


obviously  been  washed  and  perhaps  been  pressed  with 
an  iron.  And  in  this  interview  she  is  saying  "We're  not 
going  to  have  any  coming-out  balls  this  year.  That 
stuff  is  over.  It  is  passe.  We're  tu-ed  of  all  that.  We  are 
tired  of  doing  the  same  old  things  and  seeing  the  same 
old  people.  We  don't  go  around  to  parties  anymore, 
we  don't  have  those  big  weekends.  You  want  to  know 
what  I  did  last  weekend?  Last  weekend  I  spent 
working  down  at  the  child-care  center  looking  after 
the  most  beautiful  black  children..."  and  then  always 
adding  "and  learning  from  them."  In  other  words,  so 
as  not  to  appear  condescending. 

Well  now  this  is  a  very  complicated  form  of  status 
expression  because  it's  convoluted;  it's  more  complex 
than  the  way  status  was  expressed  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV  at  Versailles.  In  Versailles,  after  all,  the 
idea  was  to  let  it  all  hang  out.  You  wore  all  your 
golden  threads  and  jewelry  and  you  grew  your 
fingernails  eight  inches  long  and  scratched  on  the 
door  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal  bedchamber  and  this 
kind  of  thing.  It  was  all  out  front.  I  mean,  the  more 
you  had,  the  more  you  showed.  If  you've  got  it,  you 
flaunt  it.  That  was  the  idea.  Now  things  are:  If  you've 
got  it,  hide  it  and  show  it  behind  your  hand  if  you 
can. 

As  I  say,  when  this  complex  form  of  status  and 
class  develops  among  youth,  it  rapidly  becomes  a 
taboo  subject.  I  first  started  noticing  this  ten  years 
ago  in  Westport,  Connecticut.  I  happened  to  be 
staying  in  an  apartment  up  over  a  garage  in  Westport 
and  up  the  driveway  of  this  garage  one  morning  I 
heard  this  incredible  commotion  and  here  comes  a 
girl  with  the  first  example  of  this  great  long 
pre-Raphaelite  hair  that  I  had  ever  seen,  streaming 
out  behind  her,  and  she  is  being  chased  up  this 
driveway  by  an  enormous  white  Lincoln  Continental 
with  an  extremely  angry  guy  at  the  wheel,  and  he's 
got  his  fist  out  the  window  and  he's  screaming,  and 
there's  a  lot  of  maneuvering  up  the  driveway,  and  she 
outmaneuvers  this  Lincoln.  And  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  it  turns  out  to  be  her  father,  and  he  was  so 
distraught  by  what  was  happening  among  the  life  of 
youth  in  Westport,  Connecticut— 10  years  ago,  mind 
you— that  he  was  screaming,  "Listen,  you  keep  on 
like  this  and  you  are  going  to  end  up..."  and  then  he 
was  just  racking  his  brain  for  the  worst  example  for 
the  worst  thing  that  she  could  possibly  end  up 
as. ..and  then  he  said,  "...a  clerk  in  Woolworth's!"  The 
reason  he  was  in  this  state  was  that  he  was  totally 
mystified  by  what  was  going  on  or  had  already 
developed  in  the  social  life  of  the  youth  in  Westport, 
Connecticut. 


I  eventually  met  this  young  lady,  who  had  spotted 
a  little  grove  of  trees  behind  the  garage  where  I  was 
staying,  and  she  and  some  of  her  friends  from  Staples 
High  School  in  Westport  would  come  up  there 
occasionally  when  nothing  extraordinary  was  going 
on.  She  had  a  friend  who  used  to  go  around  with  a 
big  roll  of  butcher  paper  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  had 
one  of  these  china-marker  pencils  and  he  would  write 
poetry  on  this  thing  and  he  would  roll  out  a  bit  and 
he  had  a  friend  named  Wing,  I  remember,  and  one  of 
the  poems  I  will  never  forget  began  on  this  big  piece 
of  butcher  paper;  "Massive  Wing,  by  id  possessed." 
That  always  stuck  in  my  mind. 

Anyway,  at  Staples  High  School  it  turned  out  that 
(and  this,  mind  you,  is  long  before  the  age  of 
communes,  the  psychedelic  world  and  all  the  rest  of 
it)  there  was  already  a  communal  life  being  lived 
among  the  students  in  this  high  school  and  this 
wealthy  commuter  town  outside  New  York.  There 
were  two  main  groups  who  were  known  at  that 
school  as  the  Greasers  and  the  Sys.  The  Greasers  were 
the    sons   and   daughters   of  the   trade   people,   the 


mechanics,  the  delivery  men,  the  people  who  work  in 
the  town  of  Westport  at  those  sorts  of  jobs.  The  Sys, 
which  was  short  for  "society,"  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  people  who  had  the  great  jobs  in 
New  York  on  Madison  Avenue  and  other  businesses 
in  New  York  and  who  commuted  every  day.  Now 
these  two  societies  among  the  students  had  very 
complex  vocabularies,  dress  and  customs  worked  out. 
And  as  I  say,  they  were  living  in  very  much  of  a 
communal  way  apart  from  their  parents  for  great 
stretches.  They  would  go  to  school  in  the  morning 
where  they  had  their  own  little  social  life  worked  out. 
They  would  stay  all  afternoon  driving  around  in  their 
cars  and  so  on.  They  might  touch  base  at  night  and 
have  dinner,  but  after  dinner  they  were  off  and 
running  again.  Now  you  can  see  these  two  societies, 
the  Sys  and  the  Greasers,  immediately  when  you 
went  to  the  school  in  the  morning,  because  the 
parking  lot  was  divided  into  the  Greaser  area  and  the 
Sy  area.  The  Sy  area  was  up  here  on  a  little  slope  on 
the  hill,  the  way  it  should  be,  of  course,  and  down 
here  were  the  Greasers,  and  there  were  no  easy 
intrusions  upon  somebody  else's  territory  there. 
Everybody  incidentally,  both  Greasers  and  Sys,  were 
driving  to  school,  which  was  an  interesting  thing  in 
itself. 

Stylistically,  just  looking  at  them,  you  could  tell 
great  differences.  Among  the  girls,  for  example, 
among  the  Greasers  girls,  as  they  were  unfortunately 
known,  there  were  at  that  time  amazing  hairdos 
which  were  called  the  beehive  hairdos.  You  don't  see 
it  too  much  anymore,  but  this  was  an  upswept  hairdo 
in  which  the  hair  became  an  absolute  kind  of— kind  of 
a  hard  shell.  There  were  always  very  involved  stories 
about  what  was  happening  inside  these  beehive 
hairdos— rather  unbelievable  stories  about  aphids,  lice, 
roaches  and  other  small  insects  that  might  be  in  there, 
because  a  girl  didn't  very  easily  take  this  hair  down. 
You  thought  twice  because  it  took  so  much  time  to 
put  it  up  again.  Even  at  this  early  stage  the  Sy  girls  in 
Westport  had  this  long  pre-Raphaelite  style  which  is 
so  popular  among  almost  all  girls  today.  Among  the 
boys  the  Greaser  males  had  a  look  that  you  can  see 
preserved  today  in  the  Seven-Up  commercial:  the  guy 
who  comes  out  and  says  "Hi,  I'm  a  Teen  Angel."  He's 
got  the  Presley,  the  Big  Bopper  hairdo,  the  duck  tail 
in  the  back,  the  curl  in  the  front,  the  leather  jacket 
and  Bobbee  Sox  and  the  Blue  Jeans  are  in  the 
background  singing  "Tan  Shoes  and  Pink  Shoelaces." 
Among  the  Sy  male  at  that  time  there  was  no  really 
articulated  dress,  but  there  were  two  very  definite 
social    groups.    Among    the    Sys    there    were    little 


cliques— well  many,  many  cliques,  such  as  the  one 
known  as  the  intel-finks,  who  in  other  schools  would 
be  known  as  the  book-baggers  or  the  saddle-shoe  set 
or  the  A-student— in  other  words,  the  grinds.  They 
were  looked  down  upon  by  some  of  the  other  cliques, 
but  at  least  they  had  their  own  clique,  and  they  had  a 
certain  superiority  because  of  their  intelligence.  Then 
there  was  a  group  which  at  that  time  was  known  as 
the  Beats,  which  was  short  for  Beatnik.  They  were  a 
Bohemian  clique  within  the  high  school.  They  tended 
to  be,  interestingly  enough,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
artists,  journalists,  and  other  derelict  sorts  who 
tended  to  hang  around  Westport  at  that  time. 

Then  to  the  people  who  are  telling  you  this  whole 
thing— you  say,  well  what  group  are  you  a  part  of? 
And  they  would  say,  "Well,  I'm  kind  of  a  member  of 
the,  well,  I  suppose  you  might  call  it  the  in  crowd  or 
leading  crowd."  And  usually  they  were.  There  was 
always  a  leading  or  in  crowd  which  tended  to  be 
made  of  boys  and  girls  who  were  willing  to  do  what 
were  considered  to  be  very  adult  and  daring  things  at 
that  time.  This  consisted  mainly  of  driving  across  the 
New  York  State  line  where  you  could  buy  beer  at  the 
age  of  18  and  loading  up  the  car  and  bringing  back 
tremendous  contraband  loads  of  beer  into 
Connecticut  where  the  legal  age  was  21,  you  see. 
They  have  come  up  with  much  more  extraordinary 
things  since  then  to  do  to  be  a  part  of  a  leading 
crowd.  Alcohol  was  a  very  major  item  at  that  time, 
however. 

Well,  when  I  was  looking  at  all  this,  it  was  merely 
amusing  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  But  not  too  long 
after  that  I  ended  up  in  some  of  the  beach 
communities  south  of  Los  Angeles,  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  in  California,  in  the  mid- '60s, 
and  I  ran  into  what  were  the  first  actual  full-blown 
communes  of  young  people  that  I  had  ever  seen.  This 
was  before  the  psychedelic  or  hippie  era— it  was  in  the 
early  and  mid- '60s.  There  were  surfers  who  at  even 
that  time  were  living  in  abandoned  garages  in  beach 
towns  south  of  Los  Angeles.  They  would  live  away 
from  their  parents  for  an  entire  summer,  and  the 
summer  seemed  to  start  about  February  26  and  it 
ended  in  early  December,  as  I  remember.  The  first 
group  that  I  met— I  set  up  an  appointment  to  meet 
them  at  a  place  called  the  Chateau  Marmont  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles.  1  was  to  meet  them  about  11:00  at 
night,  so  I  arrive,  and  there  in  the  gloom  of  the  hotel, 
which  was  an  old  Spanish-style  hotel  that  had  huge 
casement  windows  that  opened  up  about  ground 
level,  I  started  seeing  things  coming  out  of  these 
casement  windows.  I  saw  an  enormous  portrait  of  a 


Spanish  Grandee,  there  in  the  gloom,  that  used  to  be 
over  the  mantle  piece  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  Next 
comes  a  hugh  brass  bowl  full  of  magnolia  blossoms 
that  was  on  the  piano.  Then  there  is  a  piano  stool 
with  plum-velvet-colored  cushions  on  it  coming  out, 
and  next  I  expect  to  see  the  entire  Hartman  grand 
piano  coming  out  the  window.  Then  I  saw  that  it 
must  be  the  guys  that  I  was  supposed  to  meet,  the 
surfers.  You  could  tell  by  their  hair  and  some  of  the 
clothes  they  had  on.  I  said,  "What  is  going  on?"  And 
one  of  them  says,  "Well,  we  figured  if  you  were  going 
to  come  down  to  our  garage,  we  ought  to  kind  of  fix 
the  place  up  a  little  bit  for  you."  They  had  at  that 
time  a  means  of  decorating  these  garages— they  had  a 
system  at  that  time  that  was  simply  known 
as. ..stealing.  Today  there  are  much  better  words  for 
it,  "ripping  off"  and  things  like  that.  They  had  a 
number  they  used  to  do  wdth  their  Volkswagens.  The 
Volkswagen  bus  was  their  favorite  mode  of 
transportation.  If  anything  went  wrong  with  the 
motor  in  the  Volkswagen  bus,  they  would  wait  until 
nightfall  and  they  would  drive  over  to  the  curb  next 
to  another  Volkswagen  and  they  would  exchange 
motors,  but  they  would  do  a  complete  job.  Not  only 
did  they  take  the  other  person's  motor  and  put  it  in 
their  Volkswagen,  but  they  would  take  their  own 
motor,  which  was  now  defunct,  and  completely 
install  it  in  the  other  person's  car— you  know,  tighten 
up  all  the  screws,  wires  and  everything  else.  They 


..the  real  dividing  line  is  the  bachelor's  degree 
and  particularly  the  B.A.  degree. 


considered  this  to  be  a  form  of  kindness;  because  the 
next  morning,  when  the  guy  comes  out,  rather  than 
seeing  his  motor  gone,  which  is  a  catastrophic  and 
humiliating  thing— you've  just  been  ripped  off— all 
that  he  knows  is  that  his  motor  just  won't  start.  So  he 
calls  up  the  garage,  the  car  is  towed  off,  and  he  gets  it 
fixed  up.  This  was  considered  a  much  kinder  thing  to 
do. 

Anyway,  you  can  see  they  had  developed  very 
special  customs.  They  had  their  owti  vocabulary, 
words  that  have  disappeared  from  the  language  now, 
like  "hang  ten"  and  things  like  that— and  the  surfing 
hair  styles,  clothing  styles.  I  got  to  know  these  people 
pretty  well,  and  I  kept  hearing  them  talk  about 
Greasers— suddenly  the  same  word  that  I  had  heard 
3,000  miles  away  in  Westport,  Connecticut.  The  term 
Greasers  was  being  bandied  about  in  places  like 
LaJolla,  California.  Well,  the  Greasers  were  better 
known  to  the  population  at  large  as  hot-rodders— also 
as  hair  boys,  because  of  the  extraordinary  upswept 
hairdos  they  had.  The  hot-rodders  also  had  their  own 
society  going  at  that  time,  and  they  lived  something 
of  a  communal  life  also.  Among  both  male  and 
female  there  were  very  elaborate  styles,  and 
interestingly  enough  the  greaser  girls,  or  hot-rodder 
girls,  in  California  had  this  same  upswept  bouffant 
hairstyle,  both  the  beehive  and  Jackie  Kennedy 
bouffant  that  was  being  worn  all  the  way  back  East 
by  approximately  the  same  group. 

Now,  when  I  started  seeing  all  this  again,  at  the 
time  it  just  struck  me  as  something  funny,  as  local 
color.  It  didn't  dawn  on  me  until  somewhat  later,  I 
must  confess,  that  what  I  was  really  looking  at  was 
not  just  a  mere  difference  in  styles.  I  was  looking  at  a 
class  split.  Obviously,  when  you  think  about  it,  the 
Sys  in  Westport  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  what 
we  generally  now  call  the  middle-class,  and  the 
Greasers  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  working 
class.  The  same  was  true  in  California.  The  surfers 
almost  to  a  man  came  from  what  we  would  call 
middle-class  backgrounds.  And  the  hot-rodders  or 
greasers  or  hair  boys  or  whatever  were  almost  to  a 
man  from  working  class  backgrounds.  And  when  seen 
in  those  terms,  it  began  to  become  something  a  little 
more  significant  and  a  little  more  serious,  because  this 
split,  which  I  have  so  far  called  middle-class  and 
working-class,  was  really  much  more  complex  than 
that. 

The  real  dividing  line— and  this  has  become  true 
mainly  since  the  Second  World  War  in  this 
country— the  real  dividing  hne  is  the  bachelor's  degree 
and   particularly  the  B.A.  degree.   And  what  really 


separated  Sys  from  Greasers  in  Westport  and  Surfers 
from  Greasers  in  California,  was  whether  or  not  the 
parents,  and  particularly  the  father,  had  a  bachelor's 
degree.  This  has  become  a  sheerly  dividing  line  in  this 
country.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  call  it  a  form  of 
caste,  although  of  course  it  really  isn't— it's  almost 
like  a  classic  status  system  in  the  old  Mandarin  China, 
the  possession  of  this  degree  and  what  it  means  in 
someone's  life. 

It  shouldn't  be  surprising  that  the  liberal  arts 
education  has  such  a  loaded  status  side  to  it,  because 
the  derivation  of  the  word  liberal  arts  is  very 
interesting.  Liberal  arts  (comes  from  Latin)  were  arts, 
subjects,  or  a  curriculum  to  be  taught  to  only  the  free 
men,  not  to  slaves.  Slaves  were  only  to  be  taught 
technical  subjects  or  skills.  So  from  the  very 
beginning  it  had  a  status  component.  Well  now,  since 
the  Second  World  War,  particularly,  at  an  incredibly 
accelerated  rate,  the  bachelor's  degree  has  become  the 
union  card,  your  passport  to  practically  every  form  of 
higher  employment  in  America.  This  is  even  true  in 
areas  that  were  formerly  rather  wide  open,  such  as 
the  newspaper  business,  which  I  spent  ten  years  in. 
When  I  first  started  in  it,  it  was  still  possible  for 
somebody  to  get  a  job  as  a  reporter  by  just  working 
his  way  up  as  a  copy  boy— let's  say  coming  out  of 
high  school  and  going  to  work  at  the  New  York 
DAILY  NEWS,  knocking  around,  working  his  way 
up.  Today  this  is  virtually  impossible.  Even  in  the 
newspaper  business,  even  in  that  real  amateur 
business,  they  will  demand  a  bachelor's  degree.  They 
are  even  beginning  to  do  it  for  photographers,  and 
photography  was  one  of  the  absolute  last  points  of 
entry  for  people  with  only  a  high-school  education  or 
less.  So  for  that  very  practical  reason  it  has  become 
an  essential  union  card. 

Also,  socially  it  has  become  the  passport  to  any 
form  of  higher  social  standing.  Thorstein  Veblen 
described  a  liberal  arts  education  as  four  years  of  hard 
work  designed  to  equip  one  for  conversation.  Well,  as 
vnih  many  of  the  things  Thorstein  Veblen  said,  there 
is  a  lot  to  that,  and  it  is  true  that  socially  there  is  a 
whole  system  of  taste  and  belief  that  coalesces 
around  a  college  or  university  life.  That  outlook  or 
aesthetic  or  vie  intellectuelle  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  today  as  economic  factors  become 
blurred.  We  have  had  a  strange  situation  developing  in 
this  country  since  the  Second  World  War.  You  have, 
for  example,  someone  like  the  assistant  curator  of  a 
museum  making  $8,000  or  $8,500  a  year,  and  in  the 
same  town  there  is  a  man  doing  long-distance  truck 
hauling,  who  doesn't  even  have  a  high  school  degree, 


who  is  making  $25,000  or  $30,000  a  year. 

So  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  rank  people  by  how 
much  money  they  make,  as  these  matters  of  taste,  or 
refinement,  of  culture,  notarized  by  the  bachelor's 
degree,  become  more  and  more  important.  They  also 
start  creating  more  and  more  problems.  Now  over  the 
last  three  years  we  have  begun  to  see  new  forms  of 
resentment  arising  from  this  unique  situation.  I 
mentioned  the  hot-rodders  a  minute  ago— the 
hot-rodders  as  of  the  early  1960's.  Well,  James  Q. 
Wilson,  who  is  a  Harvard  political  scientist  and 
sociologist,  made  a  curious  and  interesting  study  of 
hot-rodders  in  Southern  California  and  what  they  are 
doing  today.  He  caught  up  with  them  ten  years  down 
the  line,  as  it  were.  In  the  early  '60 's  the  hot- rodders 
had  been  the  great  youth  villains  of  the  United  States. 
(Remember  that  old  term  "juvenile  delinquency?" 
That  really  does  have  a  touch  of  nostalgia  to  it.)  The 
hot-rodders,  as  I  say,  were  the  great  villains  (that  was 
before  students  were  discovered,  you  understand), 
the  great  villains,  the  anarchists,  the  maniacs  who 
used  to  have  drag  races  on  the  main  highways.  These 
wild  men,  James  Q.  Wilson  discovered,  all  are  now 
busy  voting  for  Ronald  Reagan.  The  reasons  are 
interesting.  In  part  they  were  simply  early  converts  to 
the  concept  of  private  property.  The  biggest  thing  in 
a  hot-rodder's  life  was  racing  for  pink  slips.  Pink  was 
the  color  of  the  registration  slip  of  the  automobile  in 


California,  and  if  you  lost  the  drag  race  down  the 
highway  you  lost  your  car.  This  was  the  ultimate 
shoot-out;  so  they  were  early  converts  to  private 
property.  As  they  got  a  little  older,  they  tended  to 
have  a  house  plus  a  car,  or  two,  and  a  boat  and  so  on. 
They  have  become  as  big  an  enemy  as  anyone  of  high 
taxation  and  big  government,  which  they  have 
identified  with  the  Democratic  Party.  So  they  are  out 
there  voting  for  Ronald  Reagan.  It  is  not  the  little  old 
ladies  in  tennis  shoes— it's  the  hot-rodders  from  1962 
(and  other  people,  obviously).  But  quite  beyond  that 
has  been  a  rising  resentment,  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
B.  A.  split  in  America  and  that  they  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  split. 

You  can  see  this  in  many  many  strange  ways.  When 
I  was  working  on  the  book  THE  ELECTRIC 
KOOL-AID  ACID  TEST,  about  Ken  Kesey  and  his 
Merry  Pranksters,  I  found  that  Kesey  and  his  group 
were  the  first  middle-class  Bohemian  or  intellectual 
group  who  had  managed  to  bring  into  their  bailiwick 
working-class  people.  They  went  all  the  way.  They 
not  only  went  after  working-class  people  to  bring 
them  into  psychedelic  life  in  California,  they  went 
after  the  lowest  of  the  Low  Rent— they  went  after  the 
Hell's  Angels.  They  are  the  ones  who  brought  the 
Hell's  Angels  into  the  hip  life  of  California.  And  there 
really  seemed  to  be  an  extraordinary  union  in  the 
making.    You   know,  if  you  could  bring  the  Hell's 


...who  became  known  as  middle  Americans,  the  silent  majority. 


Angels  into  a  middle-class  Bohemian  intellectual 
framework,  suddenly  this  great  dividing  line  had  been 
breached.  It  seemed  like  there  was  going  to  be  a 
marvelous,  long-lasting  honeymoon.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  party  that  Ken  Kesey  gave  for  the 
Hell's  Angels,  and  there  were  many  intellectuals  on 
hand  for  the  occasion  to  welcome  the  Hell's  Angels 
into  this  group  out  at  Kesey 's  place  in  La  Honda, 
California,  out  in  the  redwoods.  One  of  them  was 
Allen  Ginsberg,  and  there  was  just  no  telling  what  was 
going  to  happen  when  the  Hell's  Angels  arrived  and 
found  someone  like  Allen  Ginsberg  there.  This  was 
really  going  to  be  the  test  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
thing  was  going  to  work,  because  Allen  Ginsberg 
represented  about  four  of  the  120  odd  people  that 
the  Hell's  Angels  don't  tolerate.  He  was  an 
intellectual,  he  was  a  poet,  he  was  a  Jew,  he  was  from 
New  York,  and  for  any  of  these  transgressions,  these 
offenses,  he  could  have  been  exterminated  by  the 
Hell's  Angels.  Well,  the  Hell's  Angels  pull  up  on  their 
bikes,  their  Harley  74's,  pull  into  Kesey's  place,  and 
there  is  Allen  Ginsberg  right  there  in  the  front  yard, 
and,  really,  you  thought  a  horrible  piece  of  carnage 
was  going  to  take  place.  Suddenly  Ginsberg  starts 
taking  off  his  clothes,  and  then  he  put  on  some  little 
finger  symbols  and  then  he  started  dancing  up  and 
dowTi  and  singing  "Hare  Krishna,"  which  was  not  a 
well-known  number  at  that  time,  dancing  and 
playing,  and  the  Angels  were  stopped  still  in  their 
tracks.  They  looked  like  a  herd  of  pole-axed  lambs  or 
something.  The  truth  was,  they  were  shocked.  You 
know,  they  had  been  outgrossed,  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way.  So  it  really  looked  like  that  at  last 
the  middle  class  and  the  working  class,  at  least  in  a 
Bohemian  setting,  had  done  it,  and  after  that  the 
honeymoon  was  fantastic.  Ginsberg  is  writing  poems 
to  the  Hell's  Angels  and  the  Hell's  Angels  are  writing 
poems  to  Ginsberg,  and  the  Angels  are  taking  strange 
things  like  1T225  and  MDA  and  the  whole  alphabet 
of  new  drugs  in  America,  and  it  is  like  a  great  holy 
communion  is  going  on. 

Just  about  that  time  in  Berkeley  at  the  University 
of  California  began  the  first  massive  protest  against 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  This  was  in  1965,  there  was  a 
mass  march  of  16,000  students  and  faculty  members 
on  the  Oakland  Embarkation  Center  where  men  and 
materiel  were  being  sent  to  Viet  Nam,  and  the  Hell's 
Angels  were  invited  to  join  their  new  brethren  as  the 
confreres  in  this  battle.  They  were  going  to  be  the 
shock  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  march  and  lead 
the  first  great  anti-war  march.  Well,  it  came  time  for 
the  Hell's  Angels  to  Eirrive,  and  the  march  had  started. 


But  to  the  consternation  of  everyone  the  Hell's 
Angels  arrived  from  the  other  direction,  and  16  Hell's 
Angels  on  Harley  74's  began  charging  against  the  hne 
of  march.  Sixteen  Hell's  Angels  versus  16,000 
university  activists  and  there  was  this  tremendous 
collision  which  stopped  the  march  cold.  It  gave  the 
Oakland  police  a  pretext  to  declare  the  event  a  riot 
and  to  put  an  end  to  it.  What  had  happened  was  this. 
All  along  it  had  looked  like  the  Hell's  Angels  and  the 
whole  psychedelic  world  and  the  world  of  the 
anti-war  movement  were  one.  But  at  the  last  minute 
there  was  something  visceral,  something  instinctive, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Hell's  Angels  to  join 
this  huge  congregation  of  the  B.  A.  caste  in  any  kind 
of  a  demonstration.  It  was  sudden.  It  was  instinctive. 
They  simply  could  not  join  a  college  crowd  for  this 
kind  of  public  event.  So  they  just  did  the  only  other 
thing  they  could  do:  attack  them.  You  know,  just 
like  the  routine  in  PEANUTS  where  the  kid  doesn't 
know  what  to  say  to  the  little  girl  down  the  street,  so 
he  hits  her  over  the  head.  It  became  that  kind  of 
situation.  Well,  shortly  after  that,  as  you  may  recall, 
the  Hell's  Angels  sent  a  telegram  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
volunteering  to  go  to  Viet  Nam  as  a  special  guerilla 
unit  which  they  spelled  G-O-R-I-L-L-A. 

Perhaps  intentionally;  I  don't  know. 

Now,  the  Hell's  Angels  may  look  like  a  very 
extreme  example  for  me  to  take  to  try  to  prove  a 
point,  but  I  think  in  this  case  they  were  merely 
typical;  because  what  did  we  suddenly  see  happen  in 
1970?  Suddenly  in  1970  we  (and  by  "we"  I  can 
certainly  mean  those  of  us  who  are  involved  in  the 
press  in  one  way  or  another)  suddenly  discovered  a 
huge  class  of  Americans  who  became  known  as 
middle  Americans,  the  silent  majority,  and  one  thing 
and  another.  This  all  happened  one  day  in  the  midst 
of  an  anti-war  demonstration  on  Wall  Street  in  New 
York  when  several  hundred  students,  right  after  the 
Cambodian  invasion  and  the  killings  at  Kent  State, 
had  gone  to  the  Wall  Street  area  to  demonstrate 
against  the  war.  They  were  suddenly  attacked,  you 
will  remember,  by  hundreds  of  construction  workers 
and  iron  workers— at  that  moment  the  word,  the  term 
"hard  hats"  came  into  the  language— and  it  was 
suddenly  discovered  that  there  was  this  whole  other 
element  in  society.  Even  then  it  wasn't  called  by  its 
class  name.  You  know,  all  these  euphemisms  were 
invented,  like  "silent  majority"  and  "middle 
Americans,"  which  are  really  status  distinctions. 
Nobody  wants  to  use  the  right  names  for  them. 

The  next  week  there  was  a  demonstration  by  the 
construction  workers  around  the  City  Hall  in  New 


This  resentment  does  have  some  basis... 


York  and  I  went  down  there  to  see  what  was  going  on 
and  I  found  that  here  was  what  was  estimated  to  be 
150,000  construction  workers  and  most  of  them 
wearing  the  hardhats  and  everything  and  they  were 
demonstrating  supposedly  against  the  war  and  I 
noticed  several  curious  things  right  away.  First  of  all, 
I  expected  to  see  150,000  men  age  forty-six  with 
tremendous  Utica  beer  jowls  and  that  great  little 
network  of  purple  veins  up  here  on  the  cheeks  and 
that  kind  of  build  where  the  T-shirt  is  always 
disappearing  into  the  slabs  of  the  spare  tires  and  this 
sort  of  thing  and  the  tattoos  and  the  rest  of  it. 
Instead,  the  vast  majority  of  these  people  were  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  which  shouldn't  have  surprised  me 
because  after  all  construction  work  is  a  young  man's 
job  basically,  and  not  only  that— they  had  miles  and 
miles  of  hair.  It  was  just  pouring  out  the  back  of  these 
hardhats,  and  you'll  notice  it  today  anytime  you  see  a 
construction  project.  It's  always  Hair  City.  They  had 
mutton  chops,  mustaches— they  had  everything  but 
actual  beards.  Also,  the  placards  that  they  were 
carrying— for  every  placard  that  had  anything  to  do 
with  support  for  the  war  or  support  for  President 
Nixon  or  support  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  that  were 
directed  against  one  man,  and  that  was  John  Lindsay, 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  These  placards  were 
incredible.  You  see  a  big  placard  that  says  "John 
Lindsay  Eats  Here"  and  underneath  that  is  a  nice 
large  drawing  of  a  toilet  bowl.  Or  effigies  of  Lindsay. 
I  never  saw  so  many  effigies  in  my  life.  I  stopped 
counting  after  about  twenty-two  and  an  effigy  is  a 
hard  thing  to  make.  I  only  make  two  or  three  myself 
a  year,  but  it's  a  thing  that  you  just  don't  do  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  They  were  all  of  Lindsay— they  were 
not  of  Ho  Chi  Min,  you  understand.  They  weren't 
even  of  the  leaders  of  the  peace  movement— they 
were  all  of  Lindsay,  and  in  every  case  they  had,  as 
Lindsay's  hair,  a  wet  mop  hanging,  an  actual  wet 
mop,  hanging  straight  down  over  the  face  of  the 
dummy  and  a  sign  around  the  neck  that  usually  said 
something  like  "Our  Red  Hippie  Mayor."  And 
somehow  Lindsay  represented  to  these  demonstrators 
the  entire  world  of  hippies,  of  university  people,  of 
intellectuals.  All  were  bound  up  together  in  the  image 
of  John  Lindsay.  So  here  were  young  people,  most  of 
them  under  the  age  of  thirty,  themselves  wearing  long 
hair,  demonstrating  not  against  the  North 
Vietnamese,  not  by  a  long  shot,  but  against  what  the 
peace  demonstrators  had  represented  to  them 
socially.  I  am  saying  that  it  is  basically  this  kind  of 
resentment  that  has  begun  to  build  up  because  of  the 


B.  A.  split  that  exists  in  this  country. 

After  that  demonstration  people  began  to  get  a 
vague  idea  of  the  rift.  In  1968,  in  the  election  of 
1968,  in  the  last  Gallup  Poll  that  was  taken,  there  was 
one  rather  surprising  figure  buried  in  there,  which  was 
that  even  at  that  early  stage  25%  of  the  voters  under 
thirty  said  they  intended  to  vote  for  George  Wallace. 
When  this  was  broken  down  by  districts,  these  turned 
out  to  be  working-class  young  people  who  even  then 
were  saying  they  were  going  to  vote  against  the  entire 
kind  of  B.  A.  world,  or  the  world  of  intellectuals, 
which  they  considered  to  be  taking  over  politically. 
The  policemen  who  then  as  now,  were  most 
aggressive  in  leading  drives  against  student  political 
organizations,  who  were  the  most  zealous  about 
narcotic  raids  on  students— it  was  not  the  inspectors, 
commissioners,  lieutenants  and  captains.  These 
crackdowns  were  being  pressured  from  below  in  most 
cases  by  younger  policemen,  often  under  the  age  of 
thirty  or  even  twenty-five.  They  wanted  to  see 
crackdowns  in  this  area  and  were  very  zealous  about 
it.  In  many  cities  you  will  see  today  that  they  are  also 
wearing  long  hair.  Visually  we  are  back  to  the  1890's. 
It  is  pretty  great  stuff  actually. ..tremendous  hair, 
sideburns,  mutton  chops,  mustaches,  everything  but 
actual  beards.  The  idea  of  a  counterculture,  a  real 
coalition  among  young  people  in  this  country,  was 
exploded  by  the  fact  that  we  discovered  rather  late 
the  existence  of  a  huge  population  of  working-class 
youth  who  were  turning  it  not  into  a  "culture"  but  a 
collision. 

Now,  I  have  been  talking  about  a  resentment  that 
has  built  up.  Is  this  some  sort  of  paranoia  on  the  part 
of  all  these  people?  Well,  unfortunately  it  is  not  just 
that.  This  resentment  does  have  some  basis.  As  the 
social  standard  becomes  less  and  less  a  matter  of  sheer 
income  and  more  and  more  a  matter  of  levels  of  taste, 
we  suddenly  begin  to  see  a  new  kind  of  snobbery 
develop  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  it  in  my  own 
magazine,  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE.  I  recall  an 
article  by  a  very  well-intentioned  and  famous  young 
lady  in  this  country  who  was  describing  an  interview 
she  had  had  with  a  New  York  cab  driver  who  she  was 
describing  as  a  very  reactionary  slob  and  she 
described  him  as  "a  sweaty  young  man  with  a  plastic 
Virgin  Mary  on  the  dashboard"  and  I  read  that. 
Suddenly  I  realized  that  I  was  looking  at  the 
equivalent  of  a  Zen  koan— that  in  this  phrase  there 
were  just  layers  and  layers  and  layers  of  meaning.  It 
was  a  beautiful  phrase.  The  Virgin  Mary  on  the 
dashboard  is  obviously  shorthand  for  Catholic.  All 
right,  we  have  got  the  guy:  he  is  a  Catholic.  Catholic 
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in  turn  is  a  code  word  in  the  context  she  was  using  it 
in  for  wrong  kind  of  recent  immigrant,  which  meant 
somebody  who  came  shortly  after  1900  but  before 
1924,  who  was  probably  Polish,  or  Greek  or  some 
other  unacceptable  kind  of  immigrant  from  southern 
Europe.  Then  plastic  Virgin  Mary.  Plastic  referred  to 
this  whole  bogus  civilization  we've  got.  Plastic 
America,  the  plastic  taste  of  the  plastic  non-B.  A. 
class.  Then  to  top  it  all  off  was  this  perfect  phrase 
"sweaty,"  that  meant,  literally,  part  of. ..the  great 
unwashed.  When  I  saw  that  I  realized  that  she  had 
created  a  masterpiece  without  thinking. 

Shortly  after  that,  in  1969,  there  was  an  election 
for  mayor  of  New  York  in  which  a  man  named  Mario 
Procaccino,  an  Italian-American,  was  a  leading 
contender  against  John  Lindsay.  And  among  writers, 
artists,  university  people,  there  was  a  great  line  of 
Procaccino  jokes  at  that  time.  One  I  remember  was: 
"Mario  Procaccino  is  so  confident  of  winning  this 
election  that  he  has  already  ordered  the  linoleum  for 
Grade  Mansion."  This  kind  of  remark  was  simply 
currency  of  everyday  language  among  intellectuals.  It 
was  passed  off  very  easily.  One  of  my  favorite  writers 
was  writing  one  of  these  pieces  in  HARPER'S 
magazine  about  a  trip  across  America  in  which  he  was 
looking  at  the  face  of  America,  blah-blah-blah. 
Unfortunately  he  was  doing  a  little  too  much  looking 
at  the  face  of  America.  He  described  pulling  into  a 
gasoline  station  in  the  Midwest.  This  particular  writer 
has  a  full  beard,  dresses  in  rather  Bohemian  manner 
and  so  on. ..so  he  says,  "I  saw  this  service  station 
attendant  and  he  took  one  look  at  me  and  my  beard 
and  I  could  tell  what  was  running  through  his  mind. 
He  was  saying,  'You  Commie,  beatnik  queer.'"  Well,  I 
read  that,  and  suddenly  I  realized  that  this  is  another 
example  of  something  that  has  been  very  common  in 
journalism,  which  is  kind  of  facial  phrenology— face 
reading— like  macrobiotic  face  reading  in  which  you 
look  into  the  face  of  your  subject  and  you  read  his 
soul  by  the  expression  thereon.  And  everytime  I  see 
this  happen  I  always  want  to  write  the  person  or  call 
them  up  and  say,  "Look,  the  next  time  you  run  into 
someone  like  that,  instead  of  just  reading  their  face  I 
wish  you  would  go  up  and  have  a  little  interview... ask 
them  a  few  questions... go  up  to  the  service  station 
attendant  and  say  'Listen,  there  is  something  I  would 
like  to  ask  you— do  you  consider  me  to  be  a  Commie 
beatnik  queer?'"  Because  I  think  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  ask,  you  might  get  some  surprising 
answers.  The  guy  might  say  something  hke,  "Well,  no, 
man,  but  I  think  you  have  got  a  galloping  case  of 
paranoia  working— I  don't  know."  This  resentment 


has  some  valid  bases.  We  are  in  a  strange  situation 
now  in  which  a  third  of  the  younger  people  in  the 
country  attend  college.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
number  who  actually  get  degrees— it  is  much  less 
because  many  of  the  people  who  attend  college  are 
now  attending  what  is  now  known  as  community 
colleges,  which  used  to  be  known  as  junior  colleges, 
so  many  of  them  do  not  get  bachelor  degrees.  But  in 
any  case  a  third  are  attending  college.  This  happens  to 
be  the  highest  figure  of  any  country  in  the  world.  In 
England  today  less  than  five  percent  of  the  working 
class  ever  attends  college  at  all,  but  the  relatively  high 
figure  here  actually  exacerbates  the  problem  because 
it  actually  heightens  the  awareness.  There  was  a  time 
in  which  going  to  a  college  like  Hampden-Sydney  or 
any  of  the  older  and  more  established  liberal  arts 
colleges  was  something  that  so  few  people  had  a  shot 
at  that  most  people  simply  didn't  think  about  it. 
There  were  a  privileged  few  who  did  this  and  the  rest 
didn't  have  a  shot  at  it,  didn't  think  about  it. 
Now... the  fact  that  it  is  more  available  heightens  the 
awareness  among  people  who  do  not  have  entree  to  a 
university  or  college  atmosphere. 

The  B.  A.  split  helped  paralyze  the  New  Left 
movement  in  this  country  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  had  everything  going  for  it.  Even  in  1969-70  when 
it  was  going  strongest,  this  kind  of  status  split 
paralyzed  the  movement  itself,  even  in  a  place  like 
Chinatown  in  San  Francisco,  among  the  young 
Chinese  who  were  starting  a  militant  movement  there. 
They  were  absolutely  split  by  this.  1  had  heard  of  a 
meeting  of  a  group  called  the  Wah  Ching,  who  were 
young  Hong-Kong-born  Chinese  who  had  come  to  the 
United  States,  couldn't  speak  English  and  were  poor, 
couldn't  get  jobs,  couldn't  get  a  decent  education. 
They  had  held  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco  and  they 
had  threatened  to  burn  down  Chinatown  like  Watts, 
which  would  have  absolutely  killed  the  major 
industry  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  tourism,  because 
Chinatown  abuts  upon  Broadway  in  North  Beach, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  topless  and  bottomless 
industry  of  San  Francisco.  Without  sex  shows  the 
convention  business  would  die  and  the  whole  town 
would  be  dead  financially,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
So  this  thing  interested  me.  I  heard  about  these  wild 
guys,  the  Wah  Ching,  and  I  just  went  in  cold  and  the 
first  thing  I  see  is  a  group  of  really  /"lerce-looking 
guys.  They've  got  long  black  hair,  black  T-shirts, 
black  chinos,  black  boots,  black  berets.  They  were 
something.  I  finally  met  a  few  of  these  guys  and 
started  talking  to  them  and  they  turned  out  not  to  be 
the  Wah  Ching  at  all  but  a  group  knovm  as  the  Red 
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Guard,  which  was  a  group  at  that  time  alhed  with  the 
Black  Panthers.  And  they  were  not  lower-class 
Hong- Kong-born  Chinese  at  all,  they  were 
American-born,  they  were  middle  class  by  Chinatown 
standards,  and  the  Wah  Ching  were  something  else 
entirely.  It  took  me  about  two  weeks  to  finally  meet 
one  of  the  main  leaders  of  the  Wah  Ching,  the  actual 
Hong-Kong-born  Chinese,  a  fellow  named  Tom  Tom, 
whom  I  set  up  a  rendezvous  with  in  a  restaurant.  I 
had  all  these  political  questions  to  ask  this  guy 
because  a  Red  Guard  had  told  me  that  the  Wah  Ching 
were  their  allies  and  that  the  Wah  Ching  were  the 
shock  troops  in  the  fight  in  Chinatown  against  the 
Chinatown  establishment  and  against  the  white 
establishment  of  San  Francisco.  So  finally  I  met— I  set 
up  this  meeting  with— Tom  Tom  in  a  restaurant  and 
the  guy  walks  in  and  the  first  thing  I  know  I  take  one 
look  at  this  guy  and  I  forget  every  political  question  I 
have  because  he  walks  in,  and  after  all  this  incredible 
long  black  hair  around  the  streets  of  Chinatown,  this 
guy  has  a  caricature  of  a  rice-bowl  haircut.  He  had 
chopped  his  hair  off  up  to  about  here  and  just  cut  it 
around  straight  and  he  had  on  a  bowling  jacket.  You 
know  the  kind  that  has  the  leather  panels  here  and 
the  kind  of  big  fluffy  felt  arms  and  so  forth.  I 
couldn't  believe  it,  so  my  first  magnificent  question 
to  the  guy  was,  "What  happened  to  your  hair?"  That 
was  all  I  could  think  of.  He  took  the  question 
seriously.  He  spoke  a  very  broken  English  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  imitate.  The  gist  of  what  he  was 
saying  was  this.  He  said,  "We  don't  wear  our  hair  like 
the  hippies,  we  don't  wear  our  hair  like  the  Red 
Guard.  We  are  not  a  part  of  the  hippies,  we  are  not  a 
part  of  the  Red  Guard,  we  are  not  a  part  of  anything. 
We  are  the  Wah  Ching.. .we  are  totally  on  our  own. 
When  we  got  to  this  country,  those  guys  you  were 
talking  to  out  there,  the  Red  Guard,  those  same  guys 
were  calling  us  China  Bugs,  and  they  were  beating  up 
on  us  and  punching  us  out  and  now  we've  unified, 
organized;  we  turned  the  tables.  Now  they're  coming 
to  us.  They  are  telling  us  they  are  the  Red  Guard  and 
that  they  have  got  allies  at  the  University  of 
California  and  that  they  want.. .they  are  coming  to  us 
as  our  ideological  benefactors.  They  are  telling  us  in 
effect,  "We'll  give  you  the  theory  and  direction,  we'll 
plan  the  campaigns  for  you,  and  you  be  the  muscle 
on  the  street  and  together  we  will  topple  the 
establishment  of  Chinatown  and  of  San  Francisco." 
And  he  says,  "Listen,  we  are  tired  of  these  guys.  We 
don't  want  any  ideological  benefactors.  They  are 
going  to  bring  us  their  university  ideas."  He  kept 
talking  about  the  fact  that  they  were  somehow  tied  in 


with  groups  at  the  University  of  California.  He  said, 
"We  don't  want  any  ideological  benefactors,  we  don't 
want  guys  from  Berkeley.  They  come  around  here 
playing  poor  around  us;  look  at  those  outfits  they  are 
wearing."  He  said,  "You  ought  to  see  them,  they  are 
wearing  these  'can't- bust-em'  overalls,  with  that  hairy 
gorilla  on  the  back."  He  says,  "They  are  wearing 
these  olive  green  socks  you  buy  two  for  29  at  the 
Army-Navy  Store.  They  think  they  are  back  in  the 
Miners  with  Dirty  Faces  era  back  in  1916."  He  said, 
"No,  they  are  playing  at  poverty,  and  we  are  poor, 
and  we  have  had  enough  of  it."  So  there  you  have  an 
incredible  example  of  how  these  two  groups  which 
really  could  have  raised  holy  hell  in  Chinatown  and 
throughout  San  Francisco  were  split  on  this  kind  of 
instinctive  status  line,  which  is  not  class  in  the  old 
sense.  It  has  to  do  with  a  university  orientation  or  no 
university  orientation. 

When  I  saw  the  resentment  which  had  broken  up 
that  movement  and  which  had  broken  up  the  other 
movements  of  the  New  Left,  I  could  only  think  of 
the  skinheads,  who  were  the  people  who  had  brought 
this  thing  to  its  ultimate,  beautiful  refinement.  The 
skinheads  were  English  lower  class  youth  I  ran  into  in 
London  who  had  decided  that  they  were  going  to 
take  the  most  complete  ugly  trip  ever  taken.  So  they 
had  also  chopped  their  hair  almost  totally  off.  Some 
of  them  shaved  their  skulls,  others  chopped  it  down 
like  Tom  Tom  into  a  stubble.  And  below  that  they 
wore  very  tight  shirts.  But  these  shirts  were  not  tight 
because  they  were  your  J.  R.  Miller  riding-outfit 
Western  dude-ranch  tapered  shirt  with  the  pearl  studs 
and  the  double  darts  on  the  sides  and  fitted  in  the 
waist  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  These  things  were 
tight  because  they  were  too  small.  It  was  the  kind  of 
shirt  that  buttons  about  the  middle  of  your  forearm 
so  that  your  wrist  hangs  out  like  a  pig's  knuckle— that 
kind  of  thing.  After  these  tight  shirts  they  wear  these 
balloon  seat  twill— what  I  call  night-watchman 
pants— I  don't  know  where  they  found  them  in 
England,  because  I  thought  you  could  only  get  them 
in  Sears  basement,  these  green  twill  pants  with  the 
balloon  seat,  which  they  would  wear  about  four  sizes 
too  big  so  they  were  out  like  this,  and  to  hold  them 
up  they  had  suspenders,  but  they  weren't  your 
Turnbull  and  Asser  jacquard  embroidery  overflap 
braces.  No,  these  were  these  marvelous  skinny 
see-through  plastic  suspenders  with  pinchers  on  the 
bottom.  Then  to  finish  it  all  off,  they  wore  boots,  but 
these  were  not  your  Yucatan  Peninsula  Dude  Caliente 
Triple  A  hand-tooled  Mexican  boots,  or  that  sort  of 
thing,   or   the   kind   of  doeskin   elf  boot   with   the 
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overflap  in  the  back  and  the  pointed  elfin  toe  that  is 
so  favored  by  people  in  Big  Sur,  California,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  These  were  farm  boots, 
clod-hoppers,  with  the  metal  toe  and  everything  and 
studs  on  the  bottom.  And  if  you  were  a  Skinhead,  life 
was  reduced  to  such  an  elemental  basis  that  what  you 
did  was,  you  went  around  and  your  total  motive  in 
life  was  to  show  your  hatred  for  students  and  hippies. 
So  you  went  around  with  these  colossal  great  boots 
on  and  you  kicked  students  and  hippies.  For  about  a 
year  that's  all  these  guys  did.  They  went  around 
kicking  students  and  hippies.  They  resented  hippies  in 
London  as  people  who  were  playing  at  poverty;  they 
resented  students  as  people  who  were  playing  at 
poverty;  so  they  went  around  and  they  were  kicking 
them  into  meatballs.  The  only  thing  that  stopped 
them  was  the  television  talk  shows.  These  guys  were 
finally  put  on  so  many  television  talk  shows  that  they 
were  neutralized  as  if  by  the  Purple  Dimension  or 
some  special  ray,  because  after  you  have  been  on 
about  a  dozen  talk  shows  your  brain  turns  to  jelly. 

In  fact,  I  may  offer  that  as  a  solution  to  a  lot  of 
our  social  ills.  I  noticed  that  recently  in  New  York 
when  they  had  a  great  resurgence  of  the  gang 
phenomenon  in  the  southeast  Bronx,  the  next  thing 
you  knew  the  leaders  of  these  new  gangs  were  on  the 
David  Susskind  Show.  They  were  on  a  lot  of  talk 
shows,  including  the  Dick  Cavett  Show.  And  I 
noticed  that  all  of  these  gang  leaders,  the  toughest 
guys  in  New  York,  were  beginning  to  perform  on  cue. 
Dick  Cavett  said,  "Now,  I  want  you  all  to  stand  up 
and  turn  around  and  to  show  the  audience  the  colors, 
the  insignia  on  your  jackets,  so  that  they  can  identify 
you  more  easily."  So  here  they  are,  on  cue,  the  eight 
toughest,  roughest  guys  in  New  York,  getting  up  and 
turning  around  like  this,  you  know.  It's  a  style 
show... their  brains  had  gone  soft... these  guys  were 
through. 

Well,  so  here  we  are  in  1972,  and  how  far  have  we 
finally  come  in  this  whole  process?  What  tremendous 
strides  have  we  made  along  the  lines  of  solving  the 
problems  of  status  and  class?  We  have  made  terrific 
progress!  Things  have  changed  dramatically.  In 
Norman,  Oklahoma,  where  I  was  not  so  long  ago,  I 
find  out  that  the  high-school  population  there  is  not 
divided  into  Sys  and  Greasers  at  this  late  date.  It  is 
divided  into  Soshies  and  Hoods,  and  the  divisions  are 
not  quite  so  marked— everybody  is  wearing  blue  jeans 
with  insignias  and  so  on,  but  it  is  obviously  the  same 
old  breakdown.  In  Westport,  Connecticut,  where  we 
started  out,  it's  no  longer  Sys  and  Greasers;  it's 
Hippies  and  Clean  Cuts,  only  the  hippies  are  the  sons 


and  daughters  of  the  middle  class  and  they've  got  on 
the  blue  jeans  and  the  whole  Sy  section  of  the  school 
yard  is  just  a  mass  of  blue  legs  now.  The  old  Greasers 
are  now  called  Clean-Cuts  because  a  lot  of  them  now 
wear  jackets.  Things  are  a  little  strange.  In  Tidewater, 
Virginia,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  Virginia,  a 
couple  of  areas  there,  the  division  to  this  day  is  Plaid 
Skirts  and  Rednecks.  The  Plaid  Skirts  used  to  be  a 
name  for  the  middle-class  girls,  who  used  to  come  to 
school  in  plaid  skirts  wdth  big  safety  pins  holding 
them  together.  This  became  the  trademark,  and  so 
everybody,  boys  and  girls— and  there  was  a  little  bit 
of  derision  here  when  they  called  the  boys  this— were 
known  as  Plaid  Skirts.  The  Plaid  Skirts,  for  their  part, 
were  calling  the  lower-class  kids  Rednecks  or  Grits. 

School  busing  has  brought  this  Plaid 
Skirt— Redneck  rift  into  much  sharper  focus  recently. 
In  many  cases  for  the  first  time  middle  and  lower 
class  have  been  brought  together  through  busing,  and 
suddenly  there  is  much  more  status  consciousness, 
much  more  use  than  I  ever  felt  when  I  was  growing 
up.   You  never  even  heard  the  terms  Rednecks  and 
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there  are  not  really  very  many  choices. 


Grits  when  I  was  growing  up.  There  are  whole  schools 
that  are  known  as  Redneck  Academies,  as  you  may 
now  know.  So  this  consciousness  has  been  building 
up— it  hasn't  been  subsiding  at  all,  and  in  Tidewater 
there  is  even  a  refinement  of  it.  There's  a  group  now 
known  as  the  Hippie  Grits,  and  they  are  considered  to 
be  the  lowest  of  the  low  because  a  Hippie  Grit  is  a 
Redneck  who  dares. ..to  go  Freak.  He's  got  the  hair, 
he's  smoking  a  little  dope,  and  he's  saying  a  few 
mantras  and  he  has  picked  up  the  vocabulary  and 
everything  else.  The  idea  that  people  should  rise 
above  their  place  like  this  is. ..intolerable. 

Well,  now  that  we  know  this  extraordinary 
situation— I  have  left  you  without  any  solution.  I  will 
conclude  by  just  mentioning  the  options.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  not  really  very  many  choices.  Once  you 
realize  the  situation  of  class  and  status,  especially  as  it 
affects  a  people  who  do  have  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  arts  education  and  all  of  its  privileges,  you  can 
take  a  line  which  is  basically  a  guilt  reaction  and  try 
to  say,  "We  are  really  no  different  from  the  rest  of 
you."  This  is  the  debutante-in-blue-jeans  approach, 
and  you  can  try  this  in  various  ways.  I  mean,  males 
can  do  it  as  well  as  females;  you  can  play  poor  as  best 
you  can.  Or  you  can  take  the  English  attitude,  which 
is  to  rather  cynically  look  this  in  the  face  and  exploit 
it  and  capitalize  upon  your  position  of  privilege.  Or 
you  can  promote  other  areas  of  life  so  that  the 
privileges  that  flow  out  of  a  world  of  a  B.  A.  degree 


don't  seem  to  mean  so  much.  There  is  already  a 
movement  among  people  to  elevate  the  status  of  the 
crafts.  There  are  more  and  more  people  who  give  up 
their  jobs  as  lawyers  or  whatever  and  become 
cabinet-makers  or  candle-makers  and  begin  in  a  very 
calculated  way  to  try  to  glorify  crafts  and  other 
pursuits.  There  is  also  beginning  something  that  I 
think  of  as  a  Third  Great  Awakening,  a  tremendous 
melange  of  religious  movements  starting  in  this 
country. ..everything  from  Jesus  people  to  marathon 
encounter  groups,  groups  of  all  sorts.  Synanon,  which 
started  out  as  drug  rehabilitation  program,  has  now 
become  a  religious  movement.  There  was  a  great 
awakening  in  the  1740's,  one  in  the  1840's.  Now  we 
are  into  the  Third.  Ironically,  by  1980  the  United 
States  Government  is  probably  going  to  be  supporting 
this  Third  Great  Awakening,  because  there  are  not 
going  to  be  enough  jobs  for  all  the  people  who  have 
bachelor's  degrees,  if  their  idea  of  a  good  start  in  life 
is  middle  management  at  G.  M.  Politicians  are  going 
to  be  grateful  for  people  who  are  motivated  in 
another  direction.  Or  finally,  there  is  the  higher 
synthesis,  which  would  rise  above  all  these  options, 
above  all  of  these  problems,  and  in  the  classic 
dialectical  way  would  solve  all  these  problems.  This  I 
leave  to  you  who  are  younger  and  more  energetic  to 
arrive  at. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you 
know  without  my  telling  you,  following  Tom  Wolfe  is 
an  appalling  thing  to  ask  anybody  to  do.  It  isn't 
simply  an  act,  it's  a  successful  act,  and  for  a  mere 
ordinary  classroom  teacher  to  come  up  and  contend 
against  that,  indeed  to  come  up  in  the  spirit  of 
argument  with  what  was  said  or  with  the  thrust  of 
what  was  said  is  an  extreme  form  of,  to  use  an  ethnic 
work,  chutzpa,  and  makes  me  think  of  what  Lincoln 
said  to  the  fat  lady,  or  at  least  said  he  said  in  his 
journal,  on  that  day  when  the  fat  lady  sat  on  his 
stovepipe  hat,  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House: 
'"Madam,"'  said  Lincoln,  "I  said  'I  could  have  told 
you  it  wouldn't  fit.'"  The  problem  is  to  think,  after 
Mr.  Wolfe,  of  what  in  God's  name  will  fit.  Sobriety  or 
solemnity  or  hilarity?  All  of  these  things  are  not  quite 
what  one  usually  has  to  offei^-something  in  between. 
I  think  the  best  I  can  do  is  simply  say  that  in  what  I 
had  in  mind  talking  about  there  are  numerous  points 
of  connection  with  the  talk  that  you  just  heard,  and 
I'm  going  to  try  as  I  go  along  to  make  some  of  the 
links.  But  I  won't  bother  to  make  all  of  them,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  you'll  probably  be  able  to  do  that 
quite  easily  for  yourselves. 
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A  brilliant,  promising  student 
was  saying  7'm  not  going  to  go. ' 


I  do  apologize  at  the  outset  for  what  must 
inevitably  seem  a  rather  pedagogical  or  professorial 
seriousness.  I  will,  if  I  think  of  anything  amusing  to 
say  en  route,  surely  try  to  catch  it  on  wing  and  pump 
it  in  in  the  margins.  But  I  hope  you  will  understand 
that,  if  nothing  comes  in  that  line,  it  isn't  for  the  lack 
of  will  or  hope  that  something  might  turn  up. 

My  way  of  beginning  is  to  start  with  some  of  the 
people  that  in  a  way  I  think  Tom  Wolfe  was  talking 
about,  although  he  didn't  get  into  them  very  deeply 
and  I  think  was  mainly  teasing  them— people  I  can 
best  put  in  focus  myself  by  thinking  of  specific  cases, 
male  and  female,  people  who  in  one  way  or  another 
have  been  extraordinary  academic  successes  and  have 
won  all  the  honors  and  awards  that  the  college  that  I 
teach  at  or  the  neighbor  college  with  which  we 
exchange  male  and  female  students. ..all  the  awards 
that  either  of  these  institutions  has  it  within  its  power 
to  bestow,  and  people  who  appear  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  really  marvelous  professional  careers, 
who  then,  in  one  way  or  another,  decide  not  to 
pursue  it. 

I  think  as  Tom  Wolfe  was  saying  there  appears  to 
be  this  year,  if  you  are  going  to  follow  trends  with 
month-to-month  attentiveness,  there  appears  to  be 
over  the  past  sixty  days  something  new  going  on  in 
the  academy,  perhaps  a  wave  of  cultural 
conservatism.  My  own  feeling  about  it  is  that  the 
tendencies  and  the  motives  that  I  want  to  speak 
about  this  morning  are  probably  not  going  to 
disappear  and  that  what  we  are  witnessing  now  in  the 
way  of  a  slight  turnback  is  a  simple— best  understood 
as— a  simple  kind  of  perching,  before  another  flight, 
another  movement,  occurs. 

The  students— let  me  not  speak  of  the  students,  let 
me  speak  of  one  in  pcirticular.  Call  her  Clara,  call  her 
a  diplomatic-relations  student— that's  to  say,  a 
government  major  intending  to  make  a  career  in  the 
foreign  service  of  the  State  Department.  And  say  that 
those  of  us  who  taught  her  were  absolutely  certain 
that  she  would  make  her  way  and  become  the  first 
woman  Secretary  of  State,  we  had  great  confidence  in 
her,  for  not  only  was  she  brilliant,  not  only  was  she 
gifted  at  languages  and  a  student  leader,  president  of 
the  student  council  and  so  on,  but  she  was  also  the 
sort  of  woman  student  that  a  male  teacher  tends  to 
protract  his  conversations  with,  especially  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  office,  which  is  to  say,  from  a 
chauvinist-pig  point  of  view,  she  is  extremely 
beautiful.  And  she  had  applied— might  as  well  fill  out 
the  case  a  little  bit— she  had  applied  to  Harvard,  she'd 
applied  to  Stanford,  she'd  applied  to  Johns  Hopkins, 


these  being  excellent  places  to  go  on  to  prepare  for  a 
career  of  public  service.  She'd  applied  and  she'd  been 
admitted  to  all  three  of  them  and  she  had  come 
around,  I  thought,  to  arrange  a  conversation  about 
which  one  to  go  to.  A  sort  of  wonderful  conversation 
that  you  have  ever  now  and  again  with  a  student  not 
about  his  failures  but  about  his  successes,  an  occasion 
in  which  having  written  a  letter  describing  a  student 
accurately,  instead  of  having  to  wheedle  and  beg  an 
institution  to  take  the  student  on,  instead  of  having 
to  sell  the  student,  you  are  describing  to  the  graduate 
school  a  student  whom,  in  fact,  you  are  threatening 
them  with.  You  are  in  fact  saying,  "If  you  haven't  got 
brains  enough  to  take  this  particular  student,  well 
then  so  much  for  you.  It's  your  loss  and  somebody 
else  will  steal  her  away!" 

In  any  case,  one  was  pltmning  to  have  that 
conversation  about  Harvard  Square  versus  the 
pleasures  and  beauties  of  Palo  Alto  and  the  warmth 
of  the  summer  in  California,  or  the  pleasures  of  Johns 
Hopkins  being  limited  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  kind  of  a 
casting-off  place  for  diplomats  who've  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  changes  of  administrations  so  that  in  a 
sense  you  are  closer  to  people  who  have  had  actual 
experience.  I  imagined  myself  running  on  in  this  vein 
with  Clara  and  enjoying  myself  and  being  gazed  at, 
one  hoped,  with  a  certain  measure  of  admiration. 
After  all,  isn't  it  marvelous  that  the  prof  knows  all 
this?  And  I  launched  into  the  description  of  the 
various  institutions  and  their  benefits  and  very 
slowly,  as  is  a  professorial  wont,  I  realized  after  about 
5  or  10  minutes  that  those  marvelous  eyes  that  were 
indeed  bewitching,  usually,  were  not  on  my  face  but 
were  instead  on  the  shoetops,  and  I  stopped  and 
asked  what  the  problem  was.  And  the  problem  was  a 
problem  that  recurred  all  the  way  through— if  you'll 
forgive  me  for  switching  so  quickly  to  culturology— a 
problem  that  occurred  over  and  over  again  all  through 
the  late  sixties  and  the  early  seventies.  The  problem 
was  simply  that  a  brilliant,  promising  student  was 
saying,  "I'm  not  going  to  go.  I  can't  go.  I  am  not 
going  to  go.  I  am  not  going  to  take  this  up.  I  can't 
stand  it.  I  don't  want  it,  and  I  don't  know  what  is 
going  on  in  me.  All  I  know  is  I've  had  it;  I've  had  it." 
And  the  student  disappears. 

There  were  two  that  year  of  that  particular  kind: 
the  student  editor  (male  student  editor)  who  was  also 
one  of  those  marvelous  characters  who  manages 
somehow  to  edit  newspapers,  prepare  himself  for  a 
pre-medical  program  and  also  play  football.  He  too 
disappeared  and  both  of  them  oddly  re-appeared,  and 
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all  of  this  will  seem  like  old  history,  as  I  am  sure,  to 
those  of  you  who  have  followed  tales  of  youth  over 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  Both  of  them  reappeared 
about  six  months  later.  I  heard  of  them,  that  is,  six 
months  later.  As  I  was  passing  through  the  halls  of 
one  of  the  classroom  buildings  at  my  college,  one  of 
my  colleagues  who  teaches  political  science  handed 
me  a  newspaper,  the  typeface  of  which  1  didn't 
instantly  recognize  for  the  reason  that  my  situation  in 
life  is  not  unfortunately  the  kind  that  directs  me 
regularly  to  read  the  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  but 
that  was  the  paper  that  was  being  passed  to  me.  And  I 
read  it  after  my  class  and  it  was  a  piece  of 
pop-cultural  writing  on  the  subject  of  educated 
dropouts. 

It  turns  out  the  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
carried  (I  say  this  pedantically  for  the  few  of  you 
who  may  not  know  this),  carried  occasionally  on  its 
front  page  an  attempt  at  describing  what  is  going  on 
in  American  culture,  presumably  because  people  who 
sell  and  manufacture  things  for  the  American  people 
presumably  have  some  interest  in  knowing  what  is 
going  on  in  this  culture,  a  piece  about  "educated 
dropouts"  (that  was  the  phrase  for  them)  located  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  There  was  a  Harvard  Law 
School  lad,  a  fellow  who  had  been  on  the  CRIMSON, 
who  was  out  there  being  a  bartender,  and  there  was  a 
Princeton  lad  who  had  gone  off  to  the  Wharton 
School  of  Business  who  was  out  there  driving  a  cab, 
and  there  were  lengthy  interviews  with  these  people 
in  which  they  had  tried  to  describe  what  it  was  they 
were  doing.  And  there  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
through  the  piece  was  Clara,  who  was  working  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  as,  what  shall  we  say?,— a 
mailman  or  a  mailwoman,  I  suppose  maybe— anyway 
as  a  letter  carrier.  And  there  were  quotes  from  her  in 
which  she  described  why  she  was  doing  what  she  was 
doing,  and  the  phrases  were  set  out  in  the  way  that 
the  newspaper  can  manage  to  make  anybody  look 
like  an  idiot.  And  they  did  indeed.  There  was,  for 
example,  a  single  paragraph  which  began  as  follows: 
quotation  marks. ..^  like  carrying  the  mail. ..comma, 
close  quotation  marks,  said  Miss  P.  You  know, 
anybody  looking  at  that!. ..Then  the  next  began 
quote. ..The  bag  gets  lighter  during  the 
morning.. .unquote.  And  you  look  at  that  remark,  you 
know,  and  you  think  to  yourself,  as  it's  laid  out  there 
before  you,  "Who  but  a  silly  ninny  could  possibly 
have  ever  said  such  a  thing?"— which  after  all  is  a 
reflection  one  often  has,  isn't  it,  when  you  look  at 
things  that  people  say  in  newspapers? 


But  nevertheless  there  it  was,  and  subsequently  one 
got  a  little  more  (as  we  say  in  the  trade)  "input"  from 
Clara  through  the  mail.  She  defended  herself  when 
word  came  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco  that  some 
people  back  East  had  thought  she  sounded  a  bit  nuts. 
She  wrote  a  letter  to  a  former  professor  explaining 
what  she  had  in  mind  and  not  taking  back  her 
statements  at  all,  but  remarking  that  she  had  never 
before  in  her  life  had  anything  like  a  "steady, 
physical  sense  of  herself"— I  think  I  am  quoting  that 
phrase  correctly,  that  indeed  the  bag  does  get  lighter. 
It  starts  out  one  weight  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  as  you  deliver  the  mail  it  does 
get  lighter  on  the  shoulder.  And  what  that  means  is 
that  in  any  given  moment  in  the  morning  you  can 
locate  yourself  in  terms  of  time,  in  terms  of  place,  in 
terms  of  a  job,  by  a  physical  signal.  Which  she  said 
was  kind  of  interesting  since  she  had  never  known 
anything  like  that  before  in  her  life,  she  being,  as  I 
think  Tom  Wolfe  would  agree,  a  privileged, 
upper-middle-class  lucky  girl,  not  perhaps  what  we 
would  call  one  of  the  "Sys"  or  Socies  because  her  life 
was  lived  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  socially  than 
that— an  exurban  level,  the  life  that  begins  (I  will  try 
to  pretend  to  follow  Mr.  Wolfe's  anthropological 
footsteps),  the  hfe  that  begins  with  a  station  wagon 
that  takes  you  to  a  kindergarten,  a  private 
kindergarten,   then   you   move   on  from  there  to  a 
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school  that's  run  by  a  Miss  Somebody  or  other  and 
then  from  there  on  to  Smith  or  some  other  college. 
And  so  on.  Then  on  to  a  post  in  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  a  post,  I  should  add,  still  held  by  this 
student. 

Now,  one  or  two  other  points  that  she  made  in  her 
letter  also  seemed  to  me  interesting.  One  was  that  she 
often  waited  around  at  street-corner  lights.  She  felt  a 
bit  silly  doing  it  but  especially  in  shopping  centers  did 
she  wait  around  at  street-corner  lights  because  she 
said  it  was  quite  astonishing,  you  know,  as  people 
come  out,  especially  merchants,  as  they  come  out  in 
the  morning  to  have  coffee,  you'd  be  surprised  what 
they  talk  about.  She  said,  I  always  thought  the  only 
people  who  talked  about  serious  things,  as  for 
example  foreign  affairs  and  moral  problems,  were  you 
people.  Now  it  turns  out  everybody  talks  about  these 
things.  And  so  on!  A  few  more  remarks  of  this  sort, 
explanations  of  what  kinds  of  interests  she  found  in 
her  co-workers  in  the  post  office,  the  kind  of  remark 
that  sort  of  fitted  in  with  the  general  pattern  of  the 
piece. 

Now  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  previous 
speaker,  who  I  think  very  much  had  this  kind  of 
behavior  in  mind  in  a  good  deal  of  what  he  was 
saying,  we  are  invited  to  interpret  this  as  a  sort  of 
mode  of  play-acting,  as  a  mode  of  slumming,  having 
within  it  a  kind  of  condescension  which  inevitably 
stirs  bitterness.  And  I  think  there  is  much  in  what  Mr. 
Wolfe  was  telling  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
me  very  important  to  understand  that  the  motive 
here  is  a  shade  more  complicated  and  a  shade  more 
interesting,  more  worthy  in  my  opinion,  than  can  be 
gotten  at  with  a  vocabulary  quite  that  restricted  or 
simple.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  way  of  looking 
at  that  behavior,  whether  we  say  it  is  going  to 
continue  or  not,  the  right  way  of  looking  at  that 
episode  is  to  see  it  as  essentially  a  protest  against  the 
culture  of  slots,  s-1-o-t-s,  that's  to  say,  the  culture  in 
the  way  Mr.  Wolfe  was  speaking  of,  the  culture  that 
in  effect  places  my  life,  organizes  my  life,  lays  out  my 
life  for  me  before  I  have  even  begun  to  live  it.  I  can 
say,  I  think  fairly  easily,  I  can  predict  in  a  case  of 
anyone  in  the  room  who  is  under  twenty-five  on  the 
basis  of  where  he  was  born— the  street  on  which  he 
was  born,  not  just  the  town,  of  course— but  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  street  where  he  was  born,  on  the  basis 
of  the  ethnic  identification  of  his  parents,  on  the 
basis  of  the  religion,  on  the  basis  of  the  annual 
income,  on  the  basis  of  a  few  more  items  of  that  sort, 
I  think  I  could  probably  say,  I  think  we  could  all 
agree   about  this,   we   could  probably  predict  with 


some  relative  safety  where  the  person  at  age  forty 
would  be  buying  his  or  her  shoes,  where  the  person 
would  be  taking  his  or  her  winter  vacation,  indeed, 
whether  the  person  would  have  a  winter  vacation  or 
not;  we  could  predict  how  many  children  that  person 
would  have  at  forty  (I  am  speaking  now  of  babies), 
how  many  children  that  person  would  have,  whether 
those  children  would  in  fact  go  to  college  and  get  the 
sanctifying  B.A.  Mr.  Wolfe  was  telling  us  about  or 
whether  they  wouldn't. 

What  one  means  in  short  by  the  culture  of  slots  is 
the  culture  that  precedes  me,  precedes  me  to  the 
point  at  which,  I  think,  practically  any  student,  any 
college  student,  must  have  some  vague  feeling  in  the 
back  of  his  head  that  in  a  sense  it  isn't  necessary  to 
live  one's  life  at  all.  The  life  has  in  effect  been  lived 
for  you  by  the  system.  The  system  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  you,  the  system  places  you,  the 
system  lays  out  the  possibilities  for  you.  And  it  takes 
an  extraordinary  act  of  will  to  knock  it  apart,  to 
break  it  down,  to  make  a  move.  Now  that  protest 
against  the  culture  of  slots,  which  as  I  say  I  think  was 
a  phenomenon  of  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
needs  a  bit  more  in  the  way,  as  I  said,  of  a  description 
than  can  come  forth  in  the  simple  epithet 
"slumming"  or  the  simple  description  of  it  as  a  kind 
of  evasion  of  responsibihties  or  a  kind  of  frivolity. 

I  know  there's  a  terrible  moment  and  as  I  say  it  is 
even  worse  now  after  so  entertaining  a  talk  as  the  one 
we  have  just  heard,  there  is  a  terrible  moment  in  a 
lecture  where  the  man  who  has  come  up  on  the 
platform  carrying  a  book  picks  up  the  book  and 
seems  about  to  read  from  it,  and  indeed  I  make  my 
apology  for  that.  But  it  is  only  a  paragraph  in  my 
book,  SUPERGROW,  and  I  want  to  read  it  only 
because  it  represents  an  attempt  more  or  less,  if  I  may 
phrase  myself  briefly,  a  more  or  less  disciplined 
attempt  to  say  what  else  there  is  or  what  else  there 
might  have  been  in  this  episode,  Clara's  episode,  what 
else  there  might  have  been  besides  this  simple  protest 
against  the  culture  of  slots,  what  else  there  might 
have  been  inside  the  counter-culture  beyond  what  Mr. 
Roszak,  Mr.  Wright,  even  Mr.  Ravel,  or  my  colleague 
G.  Kateb  have  found  in  it,  what  there  might  be  here.  I 
know  that  you've  heard  words  of  this  sort  over  and 
over  again,  and  I  feel  very  sad  about  inflicting  them. 
But  nevertheless,  if  you  tried  once  to  get  something 
right,  it  is  very  hard  to  give  it  up. 

So  I  think  what's  at  stake  in  this  protest  begins 
with  or  leans  on,  what  Professor  Kateb,  my  colleague, 
calls  the  "Utopian  possibility  of  making  hfe  as  a 
whole   more  plastic."  By  plastic  I  don't  mean  the 
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plastic  Mr.  Wolfe  was  talking  about  or  the  plastic 
Virgin  Mary  or  neither  do  I  mean  the  plastic  in  the 
sense  of  the  famous  late— sixties'  movie  with  a  fine 
joke  about  getting  into  plastics— I  mean  by  plastic 
simply  moldable  so  that  you  have  a  sense  of  your  life 
as  something  in  a  way  feeling,  that  you  can  touch  it 
with  something  as  simple  and  inefficient  as  the 
fingers.  You  can  take  one's  life... you  can  take  your 
life. ..into  your  hands  and  give  it  a  shape  rather  than 
have  it  be  that  which  is  fixed  and  tinny  and  tinned  or 
hard-eged,  like  the  IBM  card.  What  that  suggests  in 
turn  is  "an  allowance  for  a  greater  relaxation  in  the 
definitions  of  self,  role,  vocation,  than  the  world 
customarily  allows."  If  you  want  to  think  of  it  in 
mythological  terms,  as  Robert  J.  Lifton  does,  you 
would  think  of  the  figure  of  Proteus,  the  changeable 
or  ceaselessly  changing  figure  as  the  kind  of  symbol 
of  tone  of  this  Utopian  possibility.  "The  aim  is  to 
encourage  self-expression  to  the  point  to  where  the 
traditional  boundaries  between  fantasy  and  reality 
would  become  more  blurred"— this  is  another 
foundation  by  Kateb.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  with 
you  and  people  my  age  in  the  room,  but  one  of  the 
phrases  that  sounds  bells  all  through  my  kid  years  was 
"Wake  up!"  It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  was 
ceaselessly    saying    to     me,     "Wake    up"— teachers. 


parents,  all  significant  elders  and  even  some  elder 
brother  and  sisters,  constantly  at  this  business  of 
saying  "Wake  up,"  which  meant,  usually  meant,  "See 
what  I  am  seeing  or  stop  thinking  your  own  thoughts 
or  stop  being  involved  with  yourself."  Wake  up 
usually  meant,  "Join  the  others— they  are  right  and 
you  are  wrong."  Awakeness  was  defined  for  me  as 
what  other  people  thought,  and  sleep  was  my 
thoughts,  my  version  of  hfe.  I  think  what  was  implicit 
here  in  this  motive,  what  is  moving  very  deeply 
within  it,  is  the  desire  to  say,  fantasy,  if  it  is  my 
reality,  is  not  to  be  simply  described  as  fantasy  but 
should  be  described  as  what  I  know,  what  I  perceive, 
what  I  understand,  what  I  can  shape  within  myself 
and  let  it  trade  off  against  yours  instead  of  letting  it 
be  in  a  situation  of  constantly  received  from  below, 
as  it  were,  as  fantasy. 

So  to  blur  the  traditional  boundaries  between 
fantasy  and  reality,  to  allow  individuals  to  assume 
various  personae  without  fear  of  social  penalty,  to 
allow  groups  to  come  together  and  affect  diverse 
communal  relations  and  then  disband— that  is  very 
important  here,  to  disband.  One  of  the  theories  on 
which  most  of  organized  life  is  based  is  that  the  key 
to  the  quality  of  any  institution,  the  key  to  the 
quality  of  any  relationship,  is  whether  it  lasts.  What  is 
a  good  college?  A  good  college  is  a  college  that  has  a 
bicentennial.  Or  what  is  a  good  marriage?  A  good 
marriage  is  a  marriage  that  has  a  diamond  anniversary. 
And  so  on.  The  assumption  all  the  way  through  the 
culture  is  that  the  test  of  worth  is  permanence  and 
yet  surely  there  is  another  version  of  life  which  says, 
another  version  of  values,  which  says  that  what  one 
does  at  any  given  moment  is  test  the  quahty  of  the 
thing  as  it  is  now,  test  what  it  offers,  test  what  it 
offers  to  its  principals,  to  its  participants  at  this 
particular  moment.  If  you  start  a  school  and  the 
school  turns  out  to  be  bad,  junk  it.  If  you  start  a 
marriage  and  the  marriage  goes  bad,  junk  it.  Accept 
what  happens.  Do  not  in  the  name  of  somebody  else's 
standard  of  permanence-as-value,  do  not  go  on  with  a 
dead,  dead,  dead  institution,  flaying  it  into  life,  fitful 
life,  and  pretending  that  fitful  life  is  in  fact  vitality. 
So  that  element  in  the  equation  as  well. 

And  then  to  allow  for  the  greatest  possible 
accumulation  of  what  has  been  called  "vicarious  or 
mimetic  or  semi-genuine  experience."  I  think  here  the 
question  is  a  shade  more  complicated  than  the  phrase 
"play-acting"  can  quite  suggest.  What  is  important,  in 
short,  about  Clara  the  diplomat-to-be  in  her  role  as 
letter-carrier  is  not  that  the  experience  is  phony  but 
rather  that  it  is,  I  think,  semi-genuine.  It's  a  subtle 
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difference,  but  I  think  it  counts  for  sometiiing.  Clara, 
the  student  playing  letter-carrier,  is  in  fact  not  having 
the  experience  of  the  letter-carrier;  she  is  having  the 
experience  of  the  college  girl  as  letter-carrier.  My 
Harvard  CRIMSON  editor  admitted  to  law  school 
who  goes  off  to  drive  a  cab  in  the  Bay  area  is  not  a 
taxicab  driver;  he  is  a  Harvard  boy  with  a  brilliant 
future  having  the  experience  of  the  Harvard  boy  as 
cab-driver.  Now  it  is  a  moot  question  whether 
anybody  is  what  he  is.  It  is  a  moot  question  of 
whether  I  am  a  professor  of  English  or  whether  this  is 
a  college  president  or  whether  Clara  will  be  a 
diplomat  or  whether  Mr.  Tom  Wolfe  is  a  journalist, 
and  so  on.  There  is  always  something  beyond  the  is, 
the  label,  to  be  sure.  But  we  can  speak,  I  think,  with 
some  sense  of  the  angle  on  which  an  occupation  is 
perceived  by  the  person  who  takes  it  up.  The  degree 
of  consciousness,  the  degree  to  which  the  person 
watches  himself  as  he  does  his  work,  the  degree  to 
which  that  person  becomes  in  a  sense  a 
self-experimenter— a  person  engaged  in  seeing  what  it 
would  be  like,  a  person  engaged  in  a  kind  of  quasi-  or 
metaphorical  investigation  of  life  possibility.  So  when 
one  wants  that  and  one  wants  that,  let's  say,  one 
wants  that  kind  of  experience— one  wants  it  partly  in 
the  name  of  that  theme  that  is  all  the  way  through 


Whitman:  "I  am  large,  I  contain  multitudes,"  which 
we  want  to  translate  into,  "I  could  be  large,  I  could 
not  only  contain  multitudes  but  I  could  become 
multitudes." 

And  finally,  in  the  name  of  heightened 
consciousness  and  amplitude  of  being,  to  diminish  the 
force  of  the  duality  of  male  and  female.  That  I  think 
is  very  important  too  for  those  are  also  slots,  are  they 
not?  They  belong  to  the  culture  of  slots.  That  is  to 
say  since  I  am  bom  male  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
about  that  (let's  just  say  that's  just  what  I  am),  since  I 
am  born  male  I  must  understand  it  is  my  obligation 
to  be  strong,  very  brutal  perhaps,  to  be  bony,  to  be 
tough,  to  be  severe,  to  be  harsh,  to  be  sometimes  the 
principal  of  rectitude  and  unyieldingness.  And  if  I  am 
female  it  is  given  to  me  to  be  the  tender  one,  the 
weak  one,  the  defenseless  one,  the  easily  tired  one, 
the  one  who  gets  headaches  and  so  on  and  the  one 
who  permits,  and  so  on.  That  is  laid  out  before  us  as  a 
set  of  roles  or  as  a  set  of  behavior  patterns,  really  as  a 
set  of  natural  feelings,  long  before  we  are  old  enough 
and  witful  enough  to  discover  that  within  any  human 
being  who  is  worth  anything  as  a  human  being  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  what  may  be  called  femininity  as 
well  as  masculinity  and  that  one  of  the  most  severe 
deprivations  for  a  human  being  is  to  be  just  a  man  or 
to  be  just  a  woman,  but  rather  what  one  wants  is  to 
be  complete  and  full  and  responsive  to  the  range  and 
variety  of  possibilities  within  oneself.  Well,  so  much 
for   the    book.    I   am   putting   it   away   quickly. 

The  point  is  that  behind  protests  of  the  sort  that  I 
described  very  briefly  in  the  case  of  Clara,  behind 
that  protest,  I  believe,  is  a  whole  set  of  rather 
obscure,  unnamed  impulses  Eind  motives  that  go 
beyond  anything  that  can  be  quickly  categorized  as 
slumming  and  that  have,  I  think,  a  kind  of  quality 
and  a  distinction  in  them  that  is  worth  thinking  about 
a  bit.  It  is  worth  thinking  about  for  two  reasons  in 
my  mind.  One  is  the  ideal  that  is  implicit  here, 
although  heaven  knows  we  don't  want  to  assume  that 
anything  will  ever  come  of  it  permanently.  But  the 
ideal  here  has  been  an  ideal  that  has  fascinated  men 
of  great  imagination,  and  men  of  great  intellectual 
power  for  many  generations.  I  do  not  mean  to  place 
this  in  historical  terms.  I  do,  though,  mean  to  say  that 
for  the  better  part  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
notion  of  variousness,  the  value  of  human 
variousness,  has  been  perceived  by  one  great  thinker 
after  another  as  a  possible  historical  meaning,  as  a 
possible  end-point,  a  possible  achievement  that  would 
lend  meaning  to  human  existence  in  a  world 
following   the   death   of   God.   One   can   think— one 
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hesitates  to  bring  up  the  name  for  it  always  triggers 
dark  and  negative  responses— but  nevertheless  one 
might  as  well  bring  up  the  greatest  formulation,  the 
greatest  single-sentence  formulation  of  the  ideal  of 
variousness  that  there  is  in  the  language,  which  is  Karl 
Marx's  from  the  early  manuscripts.  "I,"  Marx  said, 
speaking  for  he  thought,  all  men,  "I  want  to  be  a 
fisherman  in  the  morning,  a  shepherd  at  noon,  a 
hunter  in  the  evening,  and  a  critic  after  supper,  and  I 
want  to  be  none  of  these  things."  Which  is  to  say:  I 
don't  want  to  be  one  fisherman,  enjoying  a  tranquil, 
meditative  life.  I  don't  want  to  be  simply  a  figure  of 
violence,  a  hunter  alone.  I  don't  want  to  be  just  a 
domestic  husbandman  shepherding  his  flock  and 
worrying  about  tomorrow  and  being  a  good 
provisioner.  Neither  do  I  just  want  to  be  a  wit  and  a 
skeptic  and  an  intellectual  playing  with  ideas  after 
supper  and  ruining  other  people's  reputations  and  so 
on.  I  don't  want  to  be  any  one  of  those  people,  but  I 
want  to  be  a  person  capable  of  alluding  to  all  of  those 
people  and  capable  of  drawing  up  these  resources  for 
myself  at  any  given  moment. 

But  if  one  can't  take  the  ideal  of  variousness  from 
Marx,  one  can  take  it,  I  assume  or  I  hope,  from  the 
great  American  thinkers  who  have  been  haunted  by 
that  ideal  from  the  very  beginning.  The  best 
formulation  is,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  Emerson's, 
and  Emerson  has  a  way,  as  so  often,  of  placing  value 
in  the  American  grain— that  is  to  say,  showing  where 
what  one  thinks  of  as  variousness  links  up  wdth 
tradition,  links  up  with  a  fundamental  American 
motive  going  back  to  the  beginnings.  Emerson  says 
the  country,  this  country  was  never  imagined  to  be  a 
place  in  which  there  wouldn't  be  inferiors  and 
superiors.  Of  course  there  would  be  inferiors  and 
superiors.  You  can't  get  rid  of  them.  There  will  never 
be  equality  among  men  and  women.  There  will  never 
be  an  absence  of  hierarchy,  of  skills,  of  talents,  of 
gifts— never.  Neither,  he  said,  will  there  be  in  this 
country  a  vacuum  of  power.  '  There  will  always  be 
power,  and  there  will  always  be  some  who  are  more 
powerful  than  others,  for  the  country  is  a  country 
and  order  is  order  and  it  is  through  power  that  order 
is  maintained.  But,  says  Emerson,  imagine  a  nation, 
by  its  aims,  in  which  all  the  governors  would  have  a 
minute,  precise,  first-hand,  particularized 
understanding  of  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  among 
the  governed.  And  by  the  same  token  all  those  who 
are  the  governed  in  this  state  will  have  a  minute, 
precise,  particularized,  first-hand  grasp  of  what  it 
would  be  like  to  bear  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations    of    ruhng.     Now    what    Emerson    was 


imagining,  obviously,  is  that  the  goal  of  imaginative 
flexibility,  the  goal  of  creating  generations  of  men 
who  have  that  kind  of  understanding,  who  have  that 
kind  of  intuitive  power  to  fathom  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  in  a  life-situation  different  from  one's  own, 
that  goal  was  highly  respectable,  not  just  highly 
respectable  but  in  some  way  central  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  American  experience.  Which  is  why  I 
say  that,  laughable  and  frivolous  and  seemingly  trivial 
as  much  of  the  behavior  within  the  counter-culture 
appears  on  its  face,  much  of  the  slumming,  much  of 
the  attempt  to  pretend  that  one  hasn't  got  decent 
clothes,  one's  only  got  these  old  ripped-up  jeans, 
much  of  the  attempt  to  pretend  by  using  an  accent 
different  from  one's  own  one— one's  born  a  Wasp  in 
Connecticut  and  when  one  opens  one's  mouth  to  sing 
one  sings  as  though  one  were  a  field  hand  in 
Mississippi— but  that  attempt  at  this  kind  of  behavior, 
these  manners  appear  on  their  face  so  trivial,  so 
insubstantial,  in  fact  flow  from  a  motive  that  is  in  its 
core  respectable  and  decent  and  in  the  end  central  in 
some  way  at  least  to  some  visions  of  what  America  is 
all  about. 

Now  there  are  obvious  problems  here,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Wolfe  has  defined  some  of  them  very  clearly  for 
us.  The  problems  flow  largely  from  the  fact  that  as 
the  society  is  presently  organized  there  are  only  two 
classes  of  people  within  it  that  can  have  the  joys  and 
experience  the  joys  of  variousness.  The  one  class 
we've  spoken  about— that  is  to  say,  the  lucky 
middle-class  to  upper-middle-class  (and  I  am  afraid  it 
is  really  upper- middle-class)  kid,  the  person  like  Clara 
or  like  the  Harvard  CRIMSON  editor  I  spoke  of  and 
so  on,  the  people  who  can  see  themselves  as 
experimenters  with  their  own  lives  and  who  by  course 
of  the  shape  of  the  present  slot-culture  can  come  in 
and  out  with  some  fluidity.  That's  one  class.  And  the 
other  class  (surprisingly,  I  think,  quite  astonishingly 
in  a  way)  of  people  who  can  experience  the  joys  of 
variousness  within  the  society  is  composed  of  the 
people  at  the  very  bottom.  The  person,  the  narcotic 
addict,  in  prison  for  slaughter  or  in  prison  for  a 
felony  at  Attica  who  can  re-imagine  himself  as  a 
leader  of  men,  as  a  negotiator  with  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  TIMES,  as  a  person  who  can  express  pique 
for  the  failure  of  the  governor  of  the  state  to  come 
and  attend  to  his  bidding.  That  person  or,  again,  a 
man  on  welfare  in  Harlem  who  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  of  I.S.  201.  Or  any  number  of 
people  who  demonstrate  pohtically,  who  take  up  lives 
of  activism,  much -photographed  lives  of  activism  at 
that,  although  they  have  in  fact  no  property  stakes 
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seemingly  in  the  society,  these  people  also  experience 
the  joys  of  variousness,  in  a  way  comparable  to  that 
of  the  lucky  upper-middle-class  student  or  person 
starting  out  on  a  voyage  toward  professionalism. 

But  in  the  middle  there  is,  as  we've  said  and  as 
we've  had  some  good  evidence  of  this  morning,  in  the 
middle  there  is  a  figure  that  we  have  been  told  [of] 
and  familiarized  ourselves  with  during  the  political 
campaign  under  various  headings  like  the  Archie 
Bunker  vote,  or  the  Joe  Six-Pack  Vote,  the  person 
who  is  in  fact  the  victim  of  the  culture  of  slots  in  its 
purest  form,  the  person  whose  life  is  measured  out 
not  in  coffee  spoons  but  often  in  laid-out,  numbered 
mortgage  payments  stretching  to  the  number  of  360 
perhaps.  Or  the  person  who  can  measure  out  his  life 
in  subway  rides  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  or 
the  person  who  can  measure  out  his  life  in  time 
clocks,  or  the  person  who  measures  his  life  out  with 
insurance  payments  or  tax  payments  or  whatever. 
The  person  who  cannot  see  within  the  structure  of  his 
life  anything  resembling  openness,  anything 
resembling  a  chance  to  move  freely  and  to  re-make 
self  or  vocation  or  role  in  a  sane  and  sensible  way. 
For  those  people  (I  think  Mr.  Wolfe  is  entirely  right 
about  this),  for  those  people  the  spectre  of 
variousness  as  it  has  been  played  over  the  media,  both 
at  the  bottom  levels  of  society  and  at  the  top,  has 
created  an  extraordinary  amount  of  resentment,  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  bitterness. 

What  I  think  is  somewhat  less  clear,  though,  is  that 
the  vision  of  variousness  isn't  just  attractive  to  those 
at  the  top  and  those  at  the  bottom— it  is  universally 
attractive.  It  is  the  value  within  our  society.  It  is  the 
picture  of  life  as  it  should  be  wdthin  our  society:  the 
interruptable  life,  the  life  that  can  be  changed,  the 
pattern  that  can  be  stepped  out  of.  It  is  the  life  that 
has  been  portrayed  as  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
valuable,  the  most  creative,  the  most  interesting  life 
to  the  whole  population.  And  what  we  need  to  do 
pretty  plainly,  if  one  were  going  to  speak  here  and 
now  of  public  policy,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  think 
very  hard  about  the  ways  in  which  the  society  could 
restructure  itself  to  permit  a  greater  degree  of 
openness  and  flexibility-of-life  possibility  for  the 
whole  population  as  opposed  to  these  relatively 
minor,  marginal  sectors  of  it. 

But  we  weren't  to  talk,  although  I  would  love  to, 
about  the  nature  of  social  reforms  and  social 
innovations  that  might  create  that  kind  of  possibility. 
We  were  to  talk  about  the  revolution,  the  revolution 
which  I  am  taking  obviously  as  a  revolution  in 
sensibility,  the  revolution   in  relation  to  the  liberal 


arts.  My  way  of  perceiving  this  I  can  state,  I  think, 
quite  briefly.  It  is  just  this:  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
liberal  arts,  the  college,  the  Bachelor-of-Arts  degree 
has  served,  generally  speaking,  as  the  agency  of  social 
stratification  within  the  society.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  agree  that  for  many  people  hostility— for 
many  people,  many  millions  of  people  in  this 
country^iostility  begins  to  rise  at  the  thought  of  the 
college  boy  or  the  college  girl,  begins  to  rise  at  the 
thought  of  the  people  who  are  spoiled,  the  people 
who  are  pampered,  the  people  who  are  privileged. 
That  I  grant.  But  I  think,  on  the  whole,  what  the 
meaning  of  the  liberal  arts  has  been  and  what  the 
meaning  of  the  dissemination  of  the  liberal  arts 
tradition  has  been  lies  not  in  the  direction  of 
stratification,  bitterness  and  resentment  between 
classes  but  in  the  breakdown  of  class  barriers,  in  the 
breakdown  ot  those  hostilities. 

I  know  that  that  breakdown,  the  ending  of  those 
hostilities,  is  far,  far,  far  away  in  the  future,  but  it 
seems  to  me  what's  most  important  and  what  we  can 
see  dimly  beginning  to  happen  among  the  privileged 
in  our  society  is  the  awakening  of  some  kind  of 
awareness  that  necessarily  was  very  slow  to  come.  We 
are,  despite  our  protestations,  a  hierarchical  society. 
Behind  us  lies  a  tradition  of  hierarchical  society 
stretching  back  for  thousands  of  years  ("thousands" 
is  chosen  carefully),  thousands  of  years.  The  notion 
that  it  might  be  possible,  genuinely  possible,  for 
people  to  reach  out  from  the  position  in  life  into 
which  they  were  bom  or  to  the  position  in  life  to 
which  their  parents  were  bom  to  some  sort  of 
intuitive,  imaginative  comprehension  of  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  in  a  situation  different  from  one's 
own  is,  despite  all  the  protestations  of  the 
revolutionary  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  all  the  rest,  something  quite  new.  It 
was  not  there  as  a  feature  of  sensibility,  it  was  not 
there  as  a  fact  of  feeling,  has  not  been  a  fact  of 
feeling  in  the  nineteenth  century,  wasn't  a  fact  of 
feeling  then,  and  has  become  a  fact  of  feeling  in  large 
part  because  of  the  diffusion  of  higher  education.  It  is 
through  higher  education  that  human  beings— and  I 
mean  education  in  the  liberal  arts  as  opposed  to 
education  for  craft  or  for  a  trade— it  is  through  higher 
education  that  human  beings  wake  to  some  kind  of 
contemplation  of  the  moral  dilemmas  presented  by 
privilege,  presented  by  unearned  rights,  unearned 
good  luck.  It  is  through  education  that  human  beings 
come  to  spend  some  portion  of  their  energies  early  on 
in  life  at  least,  raising  to  themselves  the  questions  of 
justice   which   hitherto   were   none  of  their  bloody 
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business,  which  hitherto  were  settled  for  them  by  the 
people  who  had  the  words,  a  miniscule  portion  of 
population. 

I  think  anyone  who  has  spent  any  time  in  a 
country  that  does  not  have  as  widely  diffused  a 
liberal-arts-education  system  as  this  one,— doesn't 
matter  whether  it  is  Portugal,  England,  or  you  name 
the  country— knows  perfectly  well  that  the  quality  of 
class  feeling  is  indeed  like  that  that  Mr.  Wolfe 
described  to  us.  The  quality  of  class  feeling  here  is 
not  something  that  works  at  waking  to  its  own  shame 
but  rather  works  at  intensifying  itself,  works  at 
intensifying  its  own  self-regard.  We  can  say  that  in 
England  there  is  still  a  culture  that  is  utterly 
dependent  for  its  workings  upon  class  understEindings 
of  situations. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  true  of  this  country.  And  it 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  true  is 
the  diffusion  of  general  education  throughout  the 
population.  One-third  of  the  youth— all  right,  if  you 
want  to  put  it  that  way— goes  on  to  college. 
Ultimately,  though,  it  seems  plain  that  we  will 
commit  ourselves  to  an  award  of  fourteen  years  of 
basic,  free  public  education  to  all  the  people  in  our 
society.  It  seems  very  likely  that  that  will  mean  an 
unprecedented  number  of  people  who  have, 
momentarily  at  least  in  their  lives,  spent  some  time 
dwelling  on  the  conditions  of  their  brothers,  dwelling 
on  the  needs,  the  concerns,  the  rights,  the  claims  to 
justice  of  those  others,  those  others,  those  people 
who  are  genuinely  different  from  themselves.  In 
truth,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  subject  of  the 


liberal  arts  (does  not  matter  whether  we  speak  now  of 
the  sciences  or  the  arts  [or]  the  social  sciences)  the 
subject  of  the  liberal  arts  always  is  precisely  that:  the 
interest,  the  importance,  the  significance,  the  value  of 
that  which  is  not  myself,  that  which  is  not  myself, 
that  which  I  cannot  limit  in  terms  of  my  being.  The 
subjects  here  are  always  designed  to  turn  the  human 
being  out  toward  an  otherness,  toward  an  other  life, 
toward  an  other  set  of  understandings,  toward  an 
other  presence— physical,  natural,  human— and  make 
him  attentive  before  it. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  can  say  if  we 
come  back  to  the  behavior  of  the  sixties,  with  all  its 
frivolity  and  all  its  apparent,  on-the-face-of-it 
stupidity  and  meaninglessness,  if  you  go  back  to  it 
and  look  at  it  and  say  "Ha  ha,  now,  it's  about  to  go, 
and  we'll  come  back  into  the  good  world,  the  sane 
world,  the  sensible  world,"  we  are  making  a  terrible 
mistake.  What  we  saw  there  briefly  was  in  effect  a 
kind  of  flicker  of  the  sort  of  understanding  that 
ultimately  can  come  to  some  purpose,  can  come  to 
some  effectiveness  in  the  general  society  if  we  but 
recognize  what  it  is,  if  we  but  understand  that, 
despite  the  seeming  flimsiness  and  triviality  of  it,  the 
current  of  time  behind  it  is  very  long  indeed,  the 
energies  that  are  released  here  have  within  them  some 
capacity  ultimately  to  be  transformed  into  human 
nobility.  And  the  likelihood  seems  to  me  to  be  strong 
that  in  the  act  of  that  transformation  the  role  of  the 
liberal  arts,  the  role  of  the  college,  the  role  of  general 
education  for  the  whole  population  will  be  supreme. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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alumniAdmissions  program 


by  THOMAS   H.  SHOMO 

Assistant   Director  of  Admissions 


Hampden-Sydney  is  turning  to  its  alumni  for 
probably  the  first  time  in  a  formal  and  significant 
way  to  ask  their  assistance  in  the  important  area  of 
admissions.  The  admissions  staff  has  already  taken 
certain  actions  necessary  to  establish  and  implement 
in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  an  extensive 
Alumni/Admissions  Program  which  involves  alumni  at 
all  levels  of  the  admissions  operation,  and  steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  expand  the  program  next  year 
into  20  other  states. 

This  program  has  been  developed  because  of  the 
expressed  interest  of  many  Hampden-Sydney  alumni 
and  the  desire  of  the  admissions  staff  to  catch  the 
momentum  of  the  past  year  and  carry  it  further. 
Hampden-Sydney  seeks  to  offer  her  students  an 
education  of  quality  and  conscience— grounded  in 
tradition,  open  to  change,  sensitive  to  human  needs. 
This  is  a  goal  in  which  every  alumnus  can  have  pride. 

Even  if  an  alumnus  is  not  able  to  serve  in  the 
College's  formal  Alumni/Admissions  Program,  he 
should  always  keep  in  mind  the  important  service 
that  he  can  render  Hampden-Sydney  by  taking  every 
opportunity  to  encourage  qualified  young  men  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  attending  the  College.  Often 
alumni  are  uncertain  of  which  young  men  should  or 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  seek  admission  to 
Hampden-Sydney  or  are  hurt  and  embarrassed  when  a 
boy  whom  they  have  encouraged  is  not  accepted.  A 
few  guidelines  that  an  alumnus  can  follow  are  these:  a 
boy,  to  stand  a  good  chance  for  acceptance  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  should  have  500  or  better  on  both 
his  verbal  and  mathematical  SAT  tests;  he  should  be 
in  the  top  half  of  his  junior  and/or  senior  class  (class 
rank  is  of  little  importance  in  a  small,  select  private 
school)  and  should  be  doing  at  least  C+  or  B  work  in 
a  solid  academic  program.  He  must  have  had  at  least  4 
years  of  English,  2  years  of  one  foreign  language  and 
3  years  of  math  (2  algebra  and  1  geometry). 
Furthermore,  he  must  file  his  application  prior  to  the 
March  1  deadline,  and  if  he  is  interested  in  financial 
assistance,  he  must  have  filed  the  necessary  forms 


with  the  College  Scholarship  Service  at  Princeton  by 
no  later  than  February  1.  The  above  mentioned 
statistics  are  in  no  way  arbitrary  or  rigid,  but  the  case 
of  any  boy  who  does  not  meet  or  very  nearly  meet 
these  qualifications  should  be  referred  to  the 
Admissions  Office  before  any  significant  steps  are 
taken.  With  these  guidlines  in  mind,  an  alumnus 
should  never  find  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

We  are  especially  pleased  when  an  alumnus  feels 
strongly  enough  about  his  alma  mater  to  want  his  son 
to  attend  Hampden-Sydney.  For  the  last  10  years,  at 
least  10%  of  each  freshman  class  have  been  sons  of 
alumni.  Some  of  these  young  men  have  held  such 
honors  as  the  prestigious  Baker  Scholarship,  and 
many  have  distinguished  themselves  academically, 
athletically,  and  in  other  areas  of  service  to  the 
College.  All  academic  credentials  being  equal,  the  son 
of  an  alumnus  is  always  given  preference  over  another 
boy. 

The  men  listed  below  are  serving  their  College  this 
year  as  chairmen  of  the  Alumni/Admissions  Program 
in  their  home  areas.  If  you  desire  to  participate  in  the 
Admissions  Representative  program,  please  contact 
your  local  chairman. 


CHAPTER 

Augusta-Rockingham 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Charlottesville 

Lynchburg 

Martinsville 

Peninsula 

Pittsylvania 

Richmond 

Roanoke 
Southside 
Tidewater 
Washington,  D.C. 
Winchester 


NAME 

Thomas  H.  Wood 
Dr.  Oilman  Z.  Simms 
Stephen  H.  Helvin 
J.  P.  Vaughan,  Jr. 
J.  Scott  Simms 
William  T.  Saunders 
Christopher  M.  Daniel 
Philip  deB.  Rome 
Hamilton  Scherer 
Robert  C.  Leonard,  Jr. 
U.  Carter  Carson,  Jr. 
William  R.  Miller,  III 
Paul  S.  Trible,  Jr. 
Benjamin  M.  Butler 
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ALUMNI  REPORT 


Dear  Alumnus: 

What  a  wonderful  way  to  launch  our  Bi-Centennial 
observance!  Your  support  in  1972  has  set  several  all  time 
records  for  the  Annual  Alumni  Fund.  First,  1,655  individuals, 
which  is  34.6%  of  our  alumni,  contributed  to  the  Fund.  In 
1971,  1,141,  or  25%  of  our  alumni,  gave  $136,631.00.  The 
record  total  for  1972  was  $243,387.10,  or  the  equivalent  of 
$4,850,000.00  endowment  at  5%. 

Over  the  years,  Hampden-Sydney  alumni  have  been  a  major 
source  of  income  and  support  through  the  annual  fund  and 
wills  and  bequests.  The  Board  of  Trustees  deeply  appreciates 
the  concern  and  support  of  our  alumni  in  helping  the  College 
operate  with  a  balanced  budget  while  seeking  new  levels  of 
excellence.  We  thank  each  of  you  for  your  part  in  helping 
establish  new  goals. 

There  are  two  other  significant  records.  The  non-alumnus 
challenger,  who  was  first  told  that 
$40,000.00  would  most  hkely  be  tops, 
but  who  was  later  advised  that  our 
alumni  would  surpass  twice  that 
amount,  has  really  had  to  "dig  deep". 
You  have  made  him  match 
$109,787.69,  with  his  portion  to  be 
placed  in  the  hbrary  endowment.  Your 
desire  and  willingness  to  support  the 
College  will  mean  that 
Hampden-Sydney  will  have  one  of  the 
highest  average  alumni  gifts  among  all 
colleges  and  universities  in  America— an  average  gift  in  1972  of 
$147.00. 

Again,  our  three  Clubs  played  a  major  role  in  establishing 
the  new  records,  accounting  for  89.2%  of  the  total  given  in 
1972. 


1968 

1971 

1972 

Founders 

25 

38 

52 

Tigers 

20 

24 

44 

Century 

191 

367 

479 

TOTAL 

$65,108.00 

$124,825.00 

$217,338.35 

Last  year  I  ended  my  report  by  stating  that  "One  keeps 
only  that  which  he  shares.  Let  us  continue  Hampden-Sydney's 
progress  by  sharing."  This  year  I  want  to  thank  each  alumnus 
for  the  excellent  support  you  have  given  the  College  in  the 
thirteen  years  I  have  been  in  this  office.  It  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  the  increased  interest  shown  by  so  many  of 
you.  This  is  not  a  farewell,  but  a  few  words  to  say  that  in  1973 
Louis  Briel  '66  will  take  over  annual  giving,  which  includes  the 
Alumni  Fund.  He  did  an  outstanding  job  with  the  Telethon 
and  I  am  certain  it  is  in  good  hands  and  you  will  enjoy 
working  with  him. 

As  for  me  I  find  my  duties  once  again  divided.  Thirteen 
years  ago  the  job  was  less  complex  than  today,  and  I  was  the 
only  staff  member  involved  in  the  operations  of  the 
development  division,  which  now  has  five  members.  The 
responsibilities,  the  College,  and  its  goals  have  grown,  and  thus 
responsibilities  have  been  distributed.  Now  I  will  concentrate 
on  trust  funds,  wills  and  bequests.  A  good  start  has  recently 
been  made  by  trusts  from  two  alumni— one  for  $100,000  for  a 
memorial  room  in  the  science  building  and  another  for 
$250,000  for  a  chair  in  Biochemistry.  I  hope  many  of  you  will 
want  to  talk  with  me  on  ways  to  invest  in  Hampden-Sydney's 
future. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Dear  Alumnus: 

It  was  with  great  pride  and  deep  obligation  that  I  accepted 
the  new  post  of  Director  of  Annual  Giving  at 
Hampden-Sydney  last  July.  As  an  alumnus,  I  realize  well  how 
special  a  place  Hampden-Sydney  is  and  the  opportunity  we 
provide  for  young  men  of  substantial  promise  to  realize  the 
best  in  a  quality  liberal  arts  education.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Bi-Centennial  period,  the  College  enters  a  new  era,  leading 
toward  a  third  century  of  educational  excellence.  It  can  be  our 
finest  period. 

During  the  past  decade,  Joe  Trotter  has  ably  given  his  time 
and  energies  to  help  secure 
Hampden-Sydney's  financial  future. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Alumni  Fund 
has  grown  from  $27,801  in  1960-61  to 
over  $200,000  in  1972,  a  record  in 
which  we  all  can  take  a  justifiable 
pride.  Many  of  the  particulars  of  Joe's 
work  will  now  fall  to  my  office,  but  I 
am  heartened  to  know  that  I  will  have 
his  encouragement  and  advice  during 
the  next  years,  and  I  look  forward  to 
knowing  each  of  you  as  well  as  I  can. 

Personal  involvement  will  be  our  keynote  for  the  70's.  The 
first  Alumni  Fund  Telethon,  held  in  Richmond  last  November, 
was  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  providing  a  medium  for 
interchange  of  ideas  and  suggestions  among  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  College  officially  and  you  who  represent 
Hampden-Sydney  in  your  daily  lives.  We  asked  Richmond 
alumni  to  help  us  contact  their  classmates  state-wide,  and  they 
rose  magnificently  to  the  call.  Over  500  alumni  responded 
with  $29,000  in  gifts  as  a  result  of  the  three-night  telephone 
campaign,  but  just  as  important,  many  men  who  had  lost  close 
touch  with  the  College  were  given  an  instant  update  on  our 
plans  and  progress. 

The  next  years  will  demand  many  things  of  many  of  us,  but 
I  feel  confident  that  working  as  a  team  for  Hampden-Sydney 
we  can  rise  to  new  heights  of  greatness,  together. 

Best  wishes  for  1973. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Joe  T.  Trotter 


B.  Louis  Briel,  Jr. 
Director  of  Annual  Giving 
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Alumni  News 


Extensive  research  into  records  and  catalogs  which 
have  recorded  alumni  activities  for  nearly  two 
centuries  reveals  a  broad  spectrum  of  distinguished 
careers  and  positions  of  leadership  held  by  alumni 
since  the  first  men  graduated  from  the  infant 
institution  in  the  1780's. 
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HAMPDEN -SYD€Y  COLLEGE 

FOUNDEO  IN  1776  {h\l  MONTHS  tXfOHE 
THEOtCLARATJON  OF  INDEPENOt^*CE)ilNII 
NAMED  fOR  JDHN  HAMPOEW  ANOfllCERNON 

MAOJSON  WERE  ON  THE  'HfY /JIAR^nry 
TRUSTEES  PRESIO^N^^J'i'^HE  f,U5S 
HARRISON  WAS  A  7^,V;?"i5  CJNE  0^  TriE 

of  H  I^'uca'tS '^^inV^NS  0^ 


GOVERNMENT 

U.S.  President 1 

U.S.  Senators 10 

U.S.  Congressmen 24 

U.S.  Cabinet  Members 2 

Foreign  Ambassadors    8 

C.S.A.  Senators 1 

C.S.A.  Congressmen 8 

State  Governors 12 

State  Representatives    107 

State  Senators 56 

LAW 

Federal  and  State  Judges 80 

Virginia  Supreme  Court  Justices 8 

Commonwealth  Attorneys 47 

Attorneys 752 

MEDICINE  AND  SCIENCE 

U.S.  Surgeon  General     1 

Physicians  and  Surgeons     879 

Dentists    102 

Physicists    35 

Chemists 132 

Engineers 193 

CLERGY 

Bishops     6 

Ministers  and  Theologians    829 

Foreign  Missionaries 54 

EDUCATION 

College  or  University  Presidents     28 

College  or  University  Professors     228 

Educators 833 

THE  ARTS 

Architects 18 

Artists 19 

Authors    78 

Journalists     126 

BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE 

Farmers  and  Planters 528 

Bankers    135 

Corporation  Presidents    103 

General  Business     1388 

MILITARY 

U.S.  Officers 807 

C.S.A.  Officers 287 
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Who's  Who  Adds 
Fourteen  Alumni 


This  brings  the  total  of  alumni 
listed  in  succeeding  volumes 
since  Volume  I  to  224. 
Impressive  is  the  marked  extent 
to  which  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities  during 
the  college  years  foreshadows  the 
kind  and  quality  of  later 
achievement.  A  second 
outstanding  impression  is  the 
large  number  of  public  servants 
(47)  and  of  authors  of  literary 
and  scholarly  works  (73).  One 
thing  that  gives  us  pause, 
however,  is  that  most  of  these 
come  from  the  era  in  which 
exacting  language  requirements 
and  public  speaking  activities 
received  much  greater  emphasis 
than  they  do  today. 

D.M.A. 


William  Howard  Armstrong, 
educator,  author.  After  graduating 
from  Hampden-Sydney  cum  laude  in 
1936  with  the  A.B.  degree,  he  engaged 
in  postgraduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1937-38.  He  married 
Martha  Stonestreet  Wilhams  (now 
deceased).  There  are  three  children: 
Christopher,  David  and  Mary. 

Since  1945  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been 
teacher  of  history  at  the  Kent  School, 
Connecticut.  In  1963  he  received  the 
National  School  Bell  Award  for 
distinguished  service  in  interpretation 
of  education.  He  is  the  author  of: 
Through  Troubled  Waters  (1956); 
Study  is  Hard  Work  (1951);  Peoples  of 
the  Ancient  World  (1959);  S  7  Ways  to 


Help  Your  Child  in  School  (1961); 
Sounder  (which  won  the  Newberry 
Award,  1969);  Barefoot  in  the  Grass 
(the  Life  of  Grandma  Moses,  1970) 
and  Sour  Land  (1971). 

During  his  college  days,  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  managing  editor  and 
columnist  for  the  Tiger,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Hampden-Sydney  Magazine, 
winner  of  the  Trustees  Poetry  Award, 
member  of  the  Debate  Squad, 
vice-president  of  the  Debate  Council, 
participant  in  the  Virginia  State 
Oratorical  Contest,  president  of  the 
Student  Finance  Board  and  student 
assistant  in  English  and  in  the  Dean's 
Office.  He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi 
Social  Fraternity  and  of  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  Sigma  Upsilon  and  Tau 
Kappa  Alpha  honorary  fraternities.  His 
literary  output  as  a  student  was 
prodigious,  foreshadowing  his  later 
notable  literary  career. 

Craighill  Stoner  Burks,  school 
administrator.  He  received  the  B.S. 
degree  summa  cum  laude  from 
Hampden-Sydney  in  1941,  the  M.A. 
from  George  Washington  University  in 
1952  and  was  Andelot  fellow  in 
American  studies  at  the  University  of 
Delaware  from  1964  to  1966.  He 
married  Mary  Joyce  Rowland  on  June 
31,  1952  and  they  have  three  children; 
Clary,  Rebekah  and  Timothy.  He  has 
been  principal  of  the  McLean  High 
School,  headmaster  of  the  Master 
School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  and 
since  1971  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Everglades  School,  Miami,  Fla.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
St.  Margaret's  School,  Tappahannock, 
Va.  He  served  in  the  M.C.  of  the  AUS 
1943-46.  He  is  an  Episcopal 
vestryman.  He  is  a  contributor  of 
articles  on  parasitology  and  American 
studies  to  professional  journals. 

At  Hampden-Sydney  Mr.  Burks  was 
president  of  the  Student  Council,  a 
member  of  the  Student  Senate, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Tiger,  library 
assistant,  biology  assistant  and 
assistant  manager  of  track.  He  was  a 
member  of  Kappa  Sigma  Social 
Fraternity,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
Sigma  Upsilon,  Pi  Delta  Epsilon  (of 
which  he  was  president)  and  of  the 
W.H.  Whiting,  Jr.  Scholarship  Society. 

Robert  Morton  Davies,  educational 
administrator.  A  student  at 
Hampden-Sydney  1937-40,  he 
graduated  from  Wheaton  College  in 
1941  and  received  his  M.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 


1945  and  the  Ph.D.  in  1954.  He  did 
post-doctoral  study  at  New  York 
University  in  1955-56.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Bell  on  July  2,  1955  and 
they  have  three  children:  Henry  H., 
Robert  W.  and  J.  Wallace. 

After  serving  as  professor  of  English 
and  chairman  of  the  department  and 
division  of  humanities  at  Thiel  College, 
he  became  dean  of  Ithaca  College  in 
1964  and  provost  in  1966.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Humanism  of  Paul 
Elmer  More  and  contributes  articles  to 
professional  journals. 

While  at  Hampden-Sydney  Dr. 
Davies  was  an  honor  roll  student,  a 
member  of  the  Union-Philanthropic 
Literary  Society  and  of  the  League  for 
Evangelical  Students.  He  is  a  member 
of  Alpha  Psi  Omega  and  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon. 

Samuel  Adams  Elder,  educator.  He 
was  awarded  the  B.S.  degree  from 
Hampden-Sydney  summa  cum  laude  in 
1950  with  first  honor  and  received  his 
Sc.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Brown 
University,  He  married  Sylvia  Maynard 
on  January  1,  1955  and  their  children 
are:  Susan  S.,  Sheila  J.,  Sarah  M., 
Sandra  L.,  and  Sharon  E.  He  has  been 
professor  of  physics  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  since  1967  and 
a  member  of  the  Computer  Policy 
Board  of  the  USN  since  1968.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of 
America  (chairman  of  the  Washington 
chapter),  of  the  American  Association 
of  Physics  Teachers,  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  of  Sigma  Xi.  He  is  a  Presbyterian 
elder.  He  lists  himself  as  a  Republican. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  publications  in 
non-linear  acoustics  and  is  the 
composer  of  Random  Afternoon 
(1969). 

At  Hampden-Sydney  Dr.  Elder  was 
a  member  of  the  Glee  Club, 
contributor  to  the  Garnet,  Physics  lab 
assistant,  library  assistant  and 
president  of  Sigma  Upsilon  literary 
fraternity.  He  was  a  member  of  Chi 
Beta  Phi  honorary  scientific  fraternity, 
of  the  W.H.  Whiting,  Jr.  Scholarship 
Society  and  winner  of  the  Tuckett 
Scholarship  Prize. 

Weaver  Keith  Eubank,  historian.  He 
received  the  B.A.  degree  from 
Hampden-Sydney  magna  cum  laude  in 
1942,  the  M.A.  from  Harvard  in  1947 
and  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1951.  He  married 
Marilyn  Jean  Climenson  on  October  5, 
1947  and  they  have  two  children: 
David   Keith  and   Ellen  Jane.   He   has 
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been  professor  of  history  at  Queens 
College  of  the  City  University,  New 
York,  since  1964  and  chairman  of  the 
department  since  1967.  He  is  Editor  of 
the  Berkshire  Studies  in  History  and  is 
the  author  of:  Paul  Cambon,  Master 
Diplomatist  (1960),  Munich  (1963), 
The  Summit  Conferences,  1919-1960 
(1966)  and  Origins  of  World  War  II 
(1969).  He  served  in  the  AUS  in 
1942-46. 

During  his  student  days  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  Dr.  Eubank  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Garnet,  a 
member  of  the  Tiger  staff,  president  of 
the  Jongleurs,  a  member  of  the  Debate 
Team,  the  Student  Finance  Board  and 
of  the  Glee  Club.  He  was  a  member  of 
Tau  Kappa  Alpha  and  vice-president, 
president  of  Sigma  Upsilon  and 
member  of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon. 

Ernest  Pleasants  Gates,  circuit  court 
judge.  He  received  the  B.S.  degree 
from  Hampden-Sydney  in  1947  and 
the  LL.B.  from  Washington  and  Lee 
University  in  1950.  He  married 
Virginia  Younce  on  August  18,  1951 
and  their  children  are:  William  M., 
Ernest  P.,  David  H.,  Elizabeth  W., 
Virginia  M.,  Thomas  B.  He  was 
commonwealth  attorney,  1954-1966, 
additional  judge  37th  Judicial  Circuit, 
Virginia  1966-1968  and  has  been 
senior  judge  since  1968.  He  served  to 
It.  (j.g.)  USNR  1946.  Decorated  Purple 
Heart.  He  is  a  Mason. 

As  a  student  at  Hampden-Sydney, 
Judge  Gates  was  manager  of  football, 
played  varsity  football,  was  assistant 
manager  track,  a  member  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  and  of  the 
Monogram  Club,  president  of  the 
German  Club,  chairman  of  the  Dance 
Committee  and  member  of  the 
business  staff  of  the  Tiger.  He  was  a 
member  of  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity 
and  of  Omicron  Delta  Kappa. 

Leigh  Buckner  Hanes,  Jr.,  United 
States  Attorney.  After  graduating 
from  Hampden-Sydney  with  a  B.A. 
cum  laude  in  the  Class  of  '40,  he 
studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School  and  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Law  School, 
receiving  the  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
latter  in  1948.  He  married  Frances 
Hilton,  November  1,  1945  and  they 
have  two  children:  Katherine  Whitney 
(Mrs.  Mark  Feldman)  and  Leigh 
Thompson.  He  served  in  the  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army,  attaining  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Roanoke 


City  Council  from  1953  to  1956  and 
served  as  Vice-Mayor  of  Roanoke,  Va., 
1955-1956.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Roanoke  and  Virginia  Bar 
Associations,  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  American 
Judicature  Society.  Since  July  14, 
1969,  he  has  been  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  having  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons  and 
as  Elder. 

While  a  student  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  intercollegiate  Debate  Team, 
Debate  Manager,  member  of  the 
Union-Philanthropic  Literary  Society 
and  infirmary  assistant.  His  record  in 
psychology  and  philosophy  was 
exceptional. 

Mr.  Hanes  is  the  third  alumnus  in 
succession  to  serve  as  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Western  Virginia  (the  others  Thomas 
B.  Mason,  Jr.  and  Howard  C.  Gilmer, 
Jr.). 

Charles  Willard  Hart,  Jr.,  zoologist, 
editor.  He  received  the  B.A.  from 
Hampden-Sydney  in  1949,  the  B.S.  in 
1950  and  the  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1951.  He 
then  pursued  graduate  study  in 
biology  at  Florida  State  University 
from  1951  to  1954.  After  teaching  at 
Washington  College  and 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
and  serving  as  medical  editor  for 
Smith,  Kline  and  French  Laboratories, 
he  became  editor  of  science 
publications  for  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  then 
invertebrate  zoologist  and 
administrator  of  consulting  programs, 
department  of  limnology.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
council  representative.  He  has  served 
as  editor  of  the  bulletin.  Executive 
Committee  member  and  president  of 
the  Association  of  Southeastern 
Biologists  and  is  a  contributor  of 
articles  to  professional  and  other 
journals. 

Mr.  Hart  married  Dabney  Gardner 
on  June  6,  1962. 

While  a  student  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  he  was  president  of 
the  Panhellenic  Council  and  of  Pi 
Delta  Epsilon,  national  intercollegiate 
journalistic  fraternity,  played  Junior 
Varsity  football,  was  associate  editor 
of  the  Kaleidoscope,  editor  of  the 
Tiger,  business  manager  of  the  Garnet 
Literary    Magazine   and   a  member  of 


the  Jongleurs.  He  was  also  chemistry 
assistant.  He  is  a  member  of  Theta  Chi 
social  fraternity,  Sigma  Upsilon 
honorary  Hterary  fraternity.  Alpha  Psi 
Omega  and  Sigma  Xi.  He  is  an 
Episcopalian. 

Gabel  G.  Himmelwright,  surgeon. 
He  received  the  B.A.  degree  magna 
cum  laude  from  Hampden-Sydney  in 
1933  and  the  M.D.  degree  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  1937. 
He  married  Margaret  Elizabeth  Hodges 
on  April  15,  1942  and  they  have  two 
children:  Gabel  G.  and  Heber  Hodges. 
He  has  been  surgeon  at  Camp  Lee, 
Virginia  and  other  military  hospitals, 
at  Taylor  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Riverside  Hospital,  Neport  News, 
Virginia.  Since  1950  he  has  been 
surgeon  at  the  Martin  General 
Hospital,  Williamston,  North  Carolina, 
founder  and  past  president  of  the 
Williamston  Rescue  Squad,  medical 
advisor  to  the  Martin  County  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
founder  and  chairman  of  the 
Williamston  School  District  Sports 
Club. 

Dr.  Himmelwright  served  to  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Army  1941-45  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  He  is  a  Presbyterian  elder. 

While  at  Hampden-Sydney  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Panhellenic  Council, 
the  German  Club,  Chi  Beta  Phi 
honorary  scientific  fraternity  and  of 
Delta  Social  Fraternity. 

Aluis  Waldo  Jeffreys,  Jr., 
psychologist.  He  was  a  student  at 
Hampden-Sydney  from  1941  to  1943 
and  in  1945-1946.  He  received  the 
M.A.  degree  from  Michigan  State 
University  in  1950  and  the  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Houston 
in  1953.  He  married  Virginia  Ogilvie 
on  June  28,  1948  and  they  have  two 
children:  Jay  C.  and  Jan  S.  He  was 
assistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University  in 
1953-1954  and  has  been  chief 
psychologist  at  Western  State  Hospital 
in  Staunton,  Va.,  since  1954  and 
director  of  the  alcoholic  unit.  He 
served  in  the  USNR  1943-1945.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Appalachian 
Dulcey  Corporation. 

While  a  student  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  he  made  an 
excellent  scholastic  record,  showing 
special  promise  in  biology,  psychology 
and  English.  He  was  a  member  of  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity. 
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William  McKendree  Jefferies, 
physician.  Dr.  Jefferies  graduated  from 
Hampden-Sydney  in  1935  with  the 
B.A.  degree  summa  cum  laude.  He 
received  the  M.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1940.  He 
married  Jean  Telfair  Mercer  on 
December  28,  1946  and  they  have 
four  children:  Richard  Mercer,  Scott 
McKendree,  Colin  Tucker  and  Leslie 
McLaurin. 

Dr.  Jefferies  has  been  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Western  Reserve  School  of  Medicine 
since  1953,  physician  in  charge  of  the 
endocrine  clinic  and  research 
laboratory  at  University  Hospital  and 
since  1966  in  charge  of  the  endocrine 
clinic  and  research  laboratory  and 
consulting  endocrinologist  at  Highland 
View  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  is 
the  recipient  of  the  Van  Meter  Award 
of  the  American  Thyroid  Association. 
He  is  diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Internal  Medicine,  and  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Physicians. 
He  served  to  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  AUS  during 
World  War  H.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Deacons  and  as  a  trustee.  He 
contributes  articles  to  professional 
journals. 

During  his  student  days.  Dr. 
Jefferies  was  a  member  of  Kappa 
Alpha  Fraternity  and  of  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa  and  Chi  Beta  Phi 
honorary  fraternities,  later  of  the 
Raven  Society.  He  played  football  all 
four  years  and  golf  in  his  third  and 
fourth  years,  serving  as  captain  of  the 
Golf  Team.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Panhellenic  Council  and  member 
of  the  Monogram  Club.  Along  with 
these  busy  activities  he  was  an 
allround  high-ranking  student. 

Robert  William  Lawson,  Jr.,  lawyer. 
He  graduated  from  Hampden-Sydney 
with  the  B.A.  degree  in  1930  and 
received  the  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School  in 
1935.  He  married  Virginia  Peyton 
Broun  on  November  19,  1938  and 
they  have  three  children:  Robert 
William  HI,  Fontaine  Broun  and  Lewis 
Peyton.  He  served  to  It.  commdr.  in 
the  USNR  in  Worid  War  U. 

Mr.  Lawson  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Steptoe  and  Johnston  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  of  the 
American,  West  Virginia  and  Kanawha 
bar  associations.  He  has  been  director 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Richmond  since  1967,  department 
chairman  since  1969,  director  of  Eagle 
Land  Company,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Community 
Music  Association  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College.  He  has  been 
chancellor  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Diocese  of  West  Virginia  since 
1956. 

During  his  student  days  Mr.  Lawson 
played  Varsity  football  and  Varsity 
basketball  all  four  years  and  Varsity 
baseball  three  years,  serving  as  captain 
of  baseball.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Student  Council,  associate  editor  of 
the  Tiger,  S.C.A.  social  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Student  Body.  He  was 
a  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity, 
Epsilon  Chi  Epsilon  (vice-president), 
and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  later  of  the 
Raven  Society. 

Frank  Stanley  Moore,  fertilizer 
company  executive.  He  received  the 
B.S.  degree  from  Hampden-Sydney  in 
1927.  He  married  Margaret  Carolyn 
Morrison  on  June  27,  1934  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  two  children: 
Frank  S.  and  Mary  McCulloch  (dec). 

Mr.  Moore  was  vice-president  of  the 
Royster  Fertilizer  Company  from 
1950  to  1961  and  has  been  executive 
vice-president  since  1961.  He  has  been 
director  and  president  of  the  Illinois 
Nitrogen  Corporation  since  1963.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Florida  Phosphate 
Council  in  1964-65  and  trustee  of  the 
Tidewater  Development  Corporation 
1959-62.  A  life  director  of  the  Norfolk 
United  Community  Fund,  he  was 
president  in  1965.  He  is  the  recipient 
of  the  citation  for  Outstanding  Service 
of  the  Norfolk  City  Council.  He  was 
president  of  the  Virginia 
Manufacturers  Association  in  1960-62. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemists.  He  is  a  member 
of  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  honorary 
leadership  fraternity  and  of  Chi  Beta 
Phi  honorary  scientific  fraternity.  He 
is  a  Presbyterian  elder  and  was 
chairman  of  Synod's  Council  on 
Higher  Education  in  1957.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Hampden-Sydney  College. 

During  his  student  days  he  was  a 
member  of  the  basketball  team  and  of 
the  Philanthropic  Literary  Society. 

Walter  V.  Moore,  Jr.,  lawyer.  A 
student  at  Hampden-Sydney  1947-50, 
he  received  the  LL.B.  degree  from  the 


University  of  Richmond  in  1954.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Gilmer  Evans  on 
August  28,  1954  and  they  have  three 
children:  Mary  Easley,  Walter  W.  II, 
and  Francis  Hudson  II.  He  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Somerville, 
Moore  &  Joyner,  Orange,  Va.,  since 
1956.  He  is  president  and  director  of 
the  Orange  Youth  Improvement 
Association  and  president  of  the 
March  of  Dimes  County  Foundation. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Virginia  State 
Bar  and  the  Virginia  and  American  bar 
associations.  He  is  a  Presbyterian. 

While  in  College  he  played  football 
all  three  years,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  J.V.  basketball  and  baseball  teams. 
He  was  a  member  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
Fraternity. 

Lawrence  Norfleet  Smith,  banker. 
Graduating  from  Hampden-Sydney 
with  the  B.S.  degree  in  1959,  he 
engaged  in  postgraduate  study  at  the 
University  of  Richmond  and  at  the 
Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Banking, 
Rutgers  University.  He  married  Sally 
Anne  Birdsong,  April  15,  1961  and 
they  have  three  children:  Lawrence  N., 
Harvard  B.  and  Susan  N. 

After  experience  as  investment 
banker  and  municipal  bond 
department  manager  with  Mason  and 
Company  (now  Legg  and  Mason),  he 
became  assistant  vice-president  (1966) 
and  vice-president  (1968)  of  the 
Virginia  National  Bank,  Seaboard 
National  Bank,  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  since 
1971  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  is  also 
director  of  the  Empire  Machinery  and 
Supply  Corporation,  co-chairman  of 
the  Suffolk-Nansemond  Development 
Commission  and  member  of  the 
Suffolk  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals.  His 
community  service  includes  board 
directorship  in  the  Cypress 
Development  Corporation  and  in  the 
Suffolk  Recreation  and  Charitable 
Association.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  officer  in 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

While  a  student  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  he  was  an 
outstanding  athlete,  playing  Varsity 
football  all  four  years  and  Junior 
Varsity  basketball  in  the  first  two 
years  and  was  a  member  of  the  Tennis 
Team  all  four  years.  He  received  the 
Slater  Trophy  and  was  named  to  the 
All  Little  Eight  Second  Team  in  his 
Junior  year  and  received  Honorable 
Mention  the  following  year.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Student 
Assembly  and  was  a  dormitory 
counselor.  He  was  a  member  of  Kappa 
Alpha  Fraternity. 
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CLASS  NEWS 


CLASS  OF  1932  ESTABLISHES  FUND 


The  class  of  1932  held  their  40th  Reunion  on  Friday  night 
before  Homecoming.  Joe  Bradford,  class  president,  presided 
asking  each  to  relate  what  had  taken  place  since  college  days. 
There  were  two  high  spots  to  the  evening.  The  first  was  a  story 
told  by  George  Branham— as  a  result  he  was  elected  by 
unanimous  vote  as  Executive  Editor  of  the  class. 

The  other  high  spot  was  the  class  presenting  a  check  to  Dr. 
Reveley  for  $4,494.82.  The  presentation  was  only  temporary 
as  the  class  voted  to  keep  the  amount  of  money  on  a  special 
savings  account  to  be  added  to  yearly  by  classmates  in  the 
hopes  of  having  a  scholarship  to  give  to  the  College  on  their 
50th  Reunion.  Encouragement  was  given  to  all  to  include  the 
College  in  their  wills  so  that  the  scholarship  fund  would 
continue  to  grow. 
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In  November,  Joe  Trotter,  Director 
of  Alumni  Relations,  called  on  Gamble 
See,  one  of  the  two  living  alumni  who 
finished  Hampden-Sydney  prior  to  the 
turn  of  the  Century.  He  was  most 
interested  in  the  curriculum  and  what 
the  students  were  doing  in  their  leisure 
time. 


'25 

After  retirement  from  Covenant 
Church,  Charlotte,  Harry  H.  Bryan 
spent  a  year  of  voluntary  service  at  the 
mission  station  in  Tokushima,  Japan. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Howard  D. 
MacPherson,  director  of  the  State 
Commerce  Department's  Division  of 
International  Commerce  was  the 
recipient  of  the  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award  by  the  World  Trade  Club  of 
New  York  in  May. 

'27 

R.  Archer  Hardy  of  Blackstone, 
Senior  Vice-President  of  Fidelity 
National  Bank,  retired  in  December 
after  43  years  of  service. 

'28 

J.  Boyd  Bagby,  of  Farmville,  retired 
at  the  close  of  the  1972  school  session, 
completing  41  years  in  the  teaching 
profession. 


'29 

Jack  S.  Shackleton  of  Richmond, 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  University 
of  Richmond  Law  School  Association 
in  April. 

The  Rev.  Paul  R.  Shiflet  has  retired 
from  the  ministry.  His  new  address  is 
Route  1,  Lyndhurst,  Va.  22952. 

'31 

Stewart  Bell,  Jr.  was  elected  mayor 
of  Winchester,  culminating  a  civic 
career  during  which  he  has  served  as 
vice  mayor  for  six  years  and  a  city 
councilman  for  18  years. 

The  Rev.  Luther  L.  Price  retired 
from  the  ministry  in  April  and  is  living 
at  1502  N.  Lake  Isis  Ave.,  Avon  Park, 
Fla.  33825. 
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Representing    the    College    at    the 
inauguration     of    President     Frederic 


Brinker  of  Newberry  College  was  Dr. 
W.  Edwin  Hemphill  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

'33 

CeciV  Kutz  of  Covington  visited  the 
campus  in  April. 

Dr.  John  L.  Guerrant,  chief  of  the 
respiratory  disease  unit  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  School  of 
Medicine,  was  recently  awarded  the 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman  Award  of 
the  Virginia  Tuberculosis  and 
Respiratory  Disease  Association. 

'35 

Dr.  Graham  Gilmer  of  Orange, 
Calif.,  represented  the  College  at  the 
inauguration  of  Dr.  Donald  C. 
Kleckner  as  president  of  Chapman 
College. 

'36 

John  H.  East,  principal  of  Ocean 
View        Elementary       School,       was 
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presented  the  "Zeus  Award"  by 
Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha  Sorority,  one  of 
the  highest  awards  given  by  this  group. 

'40 

The  College's  representative  at  the 
inauguration  of  Dr.  C.  Benton  Kline, 
Jr.  as  president  of  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  was  Dr.  J. 
Davison  Philips,  of  Decatur,  Ga. 

'41 

Dr.  Matthew  L.  Lacy,  II  of  South 
Hill  has  been  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Blue  Shield  of  Virginia. 

T.  G.  Offterdinger  was  recently 
named  director  of  Industrial  Relations 
for  Lynchburg  Foundry  Co. 

'42 

The  Rev.  T.  Robert  Fulton  has 
accepted  a  pastorate  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

'45 

E.  F.  ••Pat"  Striplin,  Jr.  of 
Roanoke,  has  been  named  director  of 
corporate  communications  for  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway. 

Among  recent  appointees  to  the 
board  of  the  Jamestown  Foundation 
was  G.  R.  Stuart  of  Abingdon. 

'46 

Dr.  Levi  Old,  Jr.  of  Norfolk  was 
co-author  of  a  paper  presented  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Virginia. 

'49 

Dr.  Jesse  C.  Thompson,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Biology  Department 
at  Roanoke  College  is  the  author  of  an 
article,  "Man's  Race  to  Oblivion,"  in 
the  Spring  issue  of  their  quarterly 
magazine,  the  Roanoke  College 
Bulletin. 

'50 

Lewis  B.  Goode,  Jr.  has  been 
promoted  to  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Administrative  Officer  by 
Fidelity  National  Bank,  Lynchburg. 

Dr.  Claude  H.  Pritchard,  Jr.  of 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  has  been  named 
president  of  Sullins  College,  Bristol, 
Va. 

'51 

James  G.  Rennie,  Jr.  has  been 
appointed    university    budget   director 


of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
Division  of  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University. 

'53 

Roney  Rowland  has  been  named 
second  vice  president  of  The  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Virginia's 
group  insurance  sales  division. 

'54 

William  C.  Boinest  has  been  elected 
president  of  Craigie  Inc.,  investment 
bankers  and  brokers  of  Richmond. 

'55 

Harvard  University  has  awarded  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  to 
Mowbray  Allan.  Dr.  Allan  is  a  member 
of  the  English  Department  at  the 
University  of  Hartford. 

'56 

The  Rev.  W.  Spencer  Hamrick  has 
moved  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.  to  a 
new  pastorate  in  Maxwelton,  W.  Va. 

James  K.  Wyatt  of  Plantation,  Fla. 
recently  passed  the  Florida  State  Real 
Estate  exam. 

'59 

Robert  Q.  Cunningham,  executive 
vice  president  of  Virginia  Asphalt 
Paving  Co.,  has  been  elected  to  a  new 
advisory  board  of  Colonial-American 
National  Bank  in  Roanoke. 

Thomas  Doggins  was  presented  an 
award  by  the  York  County  Jaycees  for 
his  contributions  to  the  educational 
and  recreational  life  of  York  County. 

'60 

John  A.  Field,  III  has  been 
appointed  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  West  Virginia  Judicial 
District. 

'62 

Recent  promotions  by  Ruffin  & 
Payne,  lumber  and  millwork  firm, 
include  that  of  Joseph  M.  Ruffin,  Jr. 
to  the  office  of  vice  president. 

'63 

Dennis  B.  Dills  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Raleigh  office  of 
Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Dr.  Holman  C.  Rawls.  Ill,  spent  a 
month  in  Lima,  Peru,  where  he 
worked  with  the  Maxillo-Facial  Service 


of  the  Hospital  Empleadas.  Later  this 
year.  Dr.  Rawls  will  begin  practice  in 
oral  surgery  in  Virginia  Beach. 

Neil  Yeargin  has  been  named 
superintendent  of  Burlington 
Industries'  Ranio  plant. 

'64 

H.  R.  Pollard,  IV,  '64  and  William 
N.  Pollard  '67  are  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  the  Richmond 
firm  of  Parker,  Fenderson  &  Pollard, 
Inc. 

'65 

Tom  Connelly,  Jr.,  coordinator  of 
Allied  Health  Programs  at  Eastern 
Kentucky  University,  has  been  named 
by  the  Kentucky  Jaycees  as  one  of 
"Five  Outstanding  Young  Men  in 
Kentucky." 


'66 

Air  Force  Capt.  Harper  S.  Alford 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
meritorious  service  while  stationed  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  McNeel  has 
accepted  a  pastorate  in  Portola  Valley, 
Calif. 

'68 

NCNB  Corp.  of  Charlotte  has 
announced  that  William  A.  Higgins  has 
become  a  member  of  their  staff  as  an 
income  loan  assistant. 

'69 

Michael  J.  Krupin  has  been  named 
"Agency  Man  of  the  Year"  for  the 
third  consecutive  year.  He  is  associated 
vdth  the  Richmond  Agency  of 
Provident  Mutual   Life   Insurance  Co. 

'70 

Marion  W.  McCurdy,  Jr.  recently 
received  his  M.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
McCurdy,  a  2nd  Lt.  in  the  Air  Force, 
is  currently  stationed  at  Mather  AFB, 
Calif. 

'71 

John  B.  Adams  became  editor  in 
March  of  the  C&P  News  Topics, 
monthly  house  organ  of  C&P  Tel.  Co. 
of  Va.  He  was  formerly  a  staff  writer 
with  the  Chester,  Va.  weekly 
newspaper. 
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MARRIAGES 


'70 

Miss  Laurel  Wagner  and  Marion  W. 
McCurdy,  Jr.  were  married  in 
December  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Miss  Margaret  Anderson  Blair  of 
Lynchburg  became  the  bride  of 
Donald  Richard  Weigtein,  Jr.  of  St. 
Albans,  W.  Va.  on  May  13,  1972  in  St. 
John's   Episcopal  Church,  Lynchburg. 

'72 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Judith  Celess 
Ragnhilde  Lundberg  of  Richmond  and 
Joseph  Anderson  Kincaid,  Jr.  of 
Mount  Jackson,  took  place  on  May  20 
at  the  home  of  the  bride. 


BIRTHS 


'61 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ford,  born 
March  20,  1972,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Roger  Mower,  Jr.  of  Gladwyne,  Pa. 

'63 

A  daughter,  Stephanie  Hale,  born 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  P.  Settle,  of 
Cincinnati  on  February  10,  1972. 

'65 

A  son,  Guy  Bishop,  born  April  14, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Dixon,  Jr.  of 
Dillwyn. 

'67 

A  son,  William  Adams  Gillespie,  Jr., 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Gillespie,  of  Oklahoma  City  on  March 
15,  1972. 


NECROLOGY 


JONES  '04.  C.  Lyman  Jones  of 
Aulander,  N.  C.  died  at  age  87  on 
March  11,  1972.  A  native  of 
Northampton  County,  Va.  he  had 
been  a  lumber  dealer  for  many  years, 
being  owner  and  operator  of  T.  W. 
Jones  and  Sons  Lumber  Company. 
Among  his  survivors  are  two 
daughters. 

RUSSELL  '14.  John  William 
Russell  died  March  17,  1972  at  his 
home  in  Clarksville.  He  was  78.  He  is 
survived  by  two  sisters  and  three 
brothers. 

MORTON  '19.  Lee  W.  Morton,  Jr., 
73,  of  Elm  Shade,  Charlotte  County, 
Va.  died  May  2,  1972.  Mr.  Morton 
served  as  extension  agent  for  Charlotte 
County  from  1941  to  1965.  He  is 
survived  by  one  brother.  Judge  R.  Page 
Morton,  '23,  of  Charlotte  Court 
House,  Va. 

MCCLURE  '31.  Samuel  Finley 
McClure,  Jr.  of  Augusta  County  died 
May  29,  1972  at  the  age  of  62.  He  was 
one  of  the  state's  largest  sheep 
ranchers  and  a  prominent  civic  leader. 
He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  wife,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

HUGHES  '31.  George  M.  Hughes  of 
Norfolk  died  on  March  7,  1972.  He 
was  associated  with  Southern 
Stevedoring  Corp.  and  a  former  vice 
president  of  Hampton  Roads 
Stevedoring  Corp.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  three  daughters,  a  brother 
and  two  sisters. 

BERRYMAN  '35.  Maynard  W. 
Berryman  died  May  24,  1972  in  a  New 
Orleans  hospital  at  the  age  of  61.  He 
had  been  a  former  principal  of  schools 
in  Charles  City  and  Gloucester 
Counties.  Survivors  include  his  father. 


two  daughters,  and  a  son. 

CRINKLEY  '39.  Wilfred  Dillard 
Crinkley,  age  53,  of  Blackstone,  died 
March  17,  1972.  After  completing  his 
work  at  Hampden-Sydney,  Mr. 
Crinkley  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  is  survived  by  one 
brother  and  one  sister. 

BASKERVILL  '42.  William  Nelson 
Baskeruill,  Sr.,  of  South  Boston,  died 
April  17,  1972.  He  is  survived  lay  his 
wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

HOUTZ  '45.  The  Record  has 
received  work  of  the  death  of  Harry 
Kames  Houtz  on  March  3,  1972.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

HATCH  '48.  The  Record  was 
recently  informed  of  the  death  of 
Frank  B.  Hatch  of  Simsbury,  Conn, 
which  occurred  in  November  1971. 

WALL  '50.  J  Barry e  Wall,  Jr.,  45, 
of  Farmville,  died  of  injuries  suffered 
in  a  plane  crash  near  Crewe  on  March 
17,  1972.  He  was  an  attorney, 
secretary  of  the  Farmville  Herald,  Inc. 
and  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank.  He  was  also  active  in  Farmville 
church  and  civic  life.  After  graduating 
from  Hampden-Sydney,  Wall  had 
received  a  law  degree  from  Washington 
&  Lee  University.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  one  daughter  and  three  sons;  his 
father,  J.  Barrye  Wall,  Sr.  '19  and  his 
mother;  and  one  brother,  William  B. 
Wall  '50.  (Please  see  obituary  in  Focus, 
'76,  March,  1972.) 

NEAL  '62.  James  B.  Neal,  Jr.,  copy 
desk  chief  for  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
DAILY  NEWS  and  former  news  editor 
of  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  April  2, 
1972.  Mrs.  Neal  also  succumbed  to 
injuries  from  the  accident. 
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HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  PLAYING  CARDS 

For  a  Fine  Gift  or  for  Personal  Use 

Plastic  Coated  Cards  in  Garnet  or  Gray  may  be  ordered  in  single  decks  of  either  color,  or 
double  decks  of  each  color,  packaged  in  a  plastic  case. 


Single  deck  $1.50 


Double  deck  $2.75 


Prices  include  postage  and  handling  charges,  plus  Virginia  sales  tax  when  applicable.  Make 
checks  payable  to  and  send  all  orders  to:  Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association, 
Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943. 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  ALUMNI  CHAIRS 


For  the  last  two  years  the  Alumni  Office  has 
offered  for  sale  three  types  of  alumni  chairs— the 
Captain's  chair  with  black  or  with  cherry  arms  and 
the  Boston  Rocker.  These  three  chairs  are  still 
available  from  our  supplier  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  but  the 
express  charges  have  become  so  high  that  we  think  it 
only  fair  to  outline  our  change  in  policy.  We  at 
Hampden-Sydney  will  stock  one  or  two  of  the  cherry 
arm  captain's  chairs  which  will  be  priced  at  $45.50 
F.O.B.  Farmville  plus  Virginia  sales  tax  when 
applicable.  The  chair  may  be  picked  up  here  or  we 
will  forward  it  express  collect  to  you.  On  ordering  a 
few  chairs  shipped  by  motor  freight,  the  charge  is 


approximately  $2.25  per  chair  for  freight,  whereas  on 
the  single  chair  express  charges  to  Farmville  are 
$15.40.  Should  you  want  a  Captain's  Chair  with  black 
arms,  the  price  would  be  $43.00  F.O.B.  Gardner, 
Mass.,  and  for  the  Boston  Rocker  $34.00  F.O.B. 
Gardner,  Mass. 

We  believe  the  above  will  enable  our  alumni  still  to 
receive  a  most  attractive  chair  and  yet  lower  the 
shipping  chcirges. 

J.  T.  Trotter 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
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TO  HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  PARENTS:  Your  son's 
magazine  is  sent  to  his  home  address  while  he  Is  in 
College.  We  hope  that  you  enjoy  reading  the 
material  in  this  publication.  But  if  he  is  not  in 
College  and  is  not  living  at  home,  please  send  his 
permanent  address  to  THE  RECORD, 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia  23943. 


